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Meet the Demand 


for 


Garage Door Sets 


with 
NATIONAL 


Thousands of motor cars are being sold 
weekly—the demand exceeds the sup- 
ply. All must have a home and each 
garage requires a garage door set. 
Here’s a lucrative field for sales. 

But, remember, garage door sets differ 
in construction and efficiency, almost as 
much as do motor cars. Some give a 
lifetime of service, others are a source 
of continual dissatisfaction. 

You can’t afford to have dissatisfied 
customers and what’s more you don't 
have to take chances. 

Sell NATIONAL GARAGE HARDWARE, 
the line that is sure to satisfy. Our No. 805 
Garage Door Set is positively the easiest work- 
ing, the best made and the most practical and 
efficient set on the market. 


Like all NATIONAL HARDWARE it is 
packed complete with directions for attaching. 


And we supply you direct, which means quicker 
service and better dealer profit. Send for catalog. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Illinois 
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Catering to School Boys with Sporting Goods 














The Hardware Man’s Chance to Get Established with the 
High School Trade—Fall Athletics Mean Fine Business 


HY shouldn’t the hardware 

store be the headquarters 

for the trade in sporting 
goods bought by and for the stu- 
dents in your schools? 

With the opening of the schools 
there will come organized use of 
basket ball, football and other sup- 
plies through the fall and winter. 
As a dealer in sporting goods you 
ought to go after the business that 
comes through the school interest 
in such lines. 

You make a general appeal for 
such trade throughout the year and 
you may or you may not get your 
share of the school trade, but by 
specializing along that line, you 
can get the big end of it. Usually 
the trade in athletic and sporting 
goods for any school is largely con- 
centrated in one dealer. There is 
one dealer the students like to 
patronize. They feel that sporting 
g00ds from his stock are better than 
from elsewhere. They rather boast 
of his reputation and boost it at 
the same time. 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


If there is an annual purchase of 
athletic equipment for the school by 
the board of education or by any 
authorized committee, get after 
those people and get in your bid. 
Do everything in your power to land 
that order, even though it nets you 
but a small profit. When you get 
your line into the school in that 
way, you get them using your goods 
and that will have an automatic 
tendency to bring them back to your 
store for replacements and extra 
stock. 

If the football or basket ball or 
indoor baseball team or hockey 
team or any other school organiza- 
tion buys its equipment in a lump, 
get after the officers of the team 
and land their order. The more 
of the quantity purchases you land, 
the more of the individual business 
you will get later. There is no rea- 
son why you should stand still and 
let the school teams send out of 
town for what they need in sup- 
plies. 

Get in touch with the captains 
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and managers of teams and make 
friends of them. If necessary, meet 
the prices of any out of town house 
in order to get the business. If it 
has to be done without a profit, 
make it plain that you are handling 
the business for nothing as a part 
of your share in helping along a 
local school enterprise. If you 
show a willingness to help the 
school athletic committee to make 
their money go as far as possible, 
you may be sure your effort will 
be appreciated and you will have 
the friendship and support of the 
athletic leaders. That will insure 
you the bulk of the individual busi- 
ness on athletic lines. 


Right Now Get Ready 


You should be ready when schoo) 
opens to push sporting goods. 
There ought to be attractive win- 
dow displays then of the lines most 
in demand for the first weeks of 
school. 

In the case of a boarding school, 
good advertising to get up a little 
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souvenir packet of post cards of 
local scenes and of the school build- 
ings and put one of these packets 
in every student’s room in the 
dormitories or wherever students 
have rooms. Include with the post 
cards one or two bearing pictures 
of the store, interior or exterior. 
Also include a short note of wel- 
come to the newly arriving stu- 
dent: 


Dear Sir.—You are lucky to 
be coming to Park Hill School. 
It’s a school to be proud of. 
You will be one of a high class 
student body and you will find 
the fellows the best you ever 
knew. 

As business people interested 
in the welfare of the school, we 
want to extend a welcome to 
you. 

Our interest in the school is 
personal as well as business- 
like. We want to say, however, 
that we shall be glad to have 
you come to us for anything 
you may have occasion to buy 
in the way of sporting goods. 


If you want to make the souvenir 
post cards a means of bringing the 
students to your store, instead of 
sending a packet to the students, 
send the note of welcome contain- 
ing a paragraph something like 
this: 

If you would like a set of 
school and city post cards, let 
us say that we have sets of 
ten cards each, showing many 
attractive scenes around the 
locality and you can secure a 
set without charge simply by 
coming to our store and men- 
tioning this note. 


The “Old Grad” Behind the Counter 


If possible, have some young man 
in charge of the sporting goods 
line in your store, a young man 
who knows about the goods and 
who has practical knowledge of the 
games, preferably through having 
had experience in playing them. You 
cannot expect to please the student 
trade entirely if they have to buy 
such things from some old fellow 
whose knowledge of games is con- 
fined to something he used to play 
that was called “Two old cat.” If 
you haven’t the right man in the 
store for this work, why not arrange 
with one of the responsible boys 
working his way to put in time in 
the sporting goods section of the 
store outside of school hours, dur- 
ing the period when there comes 
what school trade there is. Having 
a likable student in charge of the 








goods will help to link up the store 
and the students. 

Develop a generous policy toward 
the students. Help along their en- 
terprises by taking copies of the 
school paper, by taking advertising 
space in paper or programs, by giv- 
ing space to their advertising post- 





By all means keep a Boy Scout’s case 
in your store 


ers. Get up a good bulletin board 
for school use and arrange to keep 
on it all the notices and announce- 
ments and advertisements the stu- 
dents want to post. Affiliate your 
store with the school in every legit- 
imate manner. 

You ought to go to the school 
games. It will do you good to get 
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out to them, anyway, and the boys 
will appreciate having the town’s 
business people rooting for them on 
the side lines. There is sometimes, 
among students, a feeling that the 
business men of the town have no 
interest in them and are, in fact, 
sometimes down on them as a class. 
Make it clear that yours is no such 
attitude, that you are for the school 
all the time. 


And If It Is a Girls’ School 


If it is a girls’ school, you will 
have the same opportunity to get 
business along the line of such ath- 
letic goods as the girls need, and 
that includes a wide range nowa- 
days, from basket ball to skates and 
toboggans. 

The plan works out the same with 
day schools, or high schools, as with 
boarding schools or colleges, except 
that there is less group buying and 
more individual buying, bringing 
a better paying type of trade on 
that account. 

Even the hardware dealer who is 
interested in the trade available 
from a boarding school will also 
have day school business within 
reach. This day school business is 
worth working for, even in the case 
of primary or grade schools, for the 
small boys are purchasers of sport- 
ing goods, from the time they get 
big enough to know a baseball from 
a basket ball. The juvenile trade 
is quite likely to follow the trade 
of the older boys. The small boys 
like to buy their stuff from a regu- 
lar, honest-to-goodness _ sporting 
sporting-goods store where the big 
fellows get theirs, and the store that 
gets the small boys coming and 
treats them right, keeps them com- 
ing until in a few years those 
smaller boys are the bigger boys. 


Don’t Forget the Beginners 


If you are in business to stay and 
want to keep the sporting goods 
trade of the community, don’t over- 
look the small boys. It takes only 
five years to make a high school 
boy and a pretty good football or 
basket ball player out of a relative- 
ly small chap. Look after these 
small boys and treat them in the 
way they like to be treated. Take 
pains with them. Help them to pick 
out good values. Act as if you 
value their quarters as highly 48 
the big boys’ dollars. 

Encourage the small boys to form 
teams. Promote games and series 
of games between their teams. Help 
them to organize and, when you 
can, get one of the bigger boys 
superintend their games and ‘% 
coach them. It is all for the good 
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of the schools and of the town as 
well as for the good of your own 
business. 

Developing the friendship of both 
small boys and big boys in sporting 
goods lines is going to help along 
other lines. If you get boys (and 
girls, too) in the habit of patroniz- 
ing your store during their school 
days when buying things for their 
play hours, you have only to treat 
them well to be sure that in their 
slightly later years they will con- 
tinue to come to you for the hard- 
ware essentials of their work and 
of their home lives. 

Without doubt, a live hardware 
store can afford to maintain a sport- 
ing goods department on a break- 


ing goods department as applied to 
the lines used by schools is one of 
the best aids to the general growth 
and development of the regular 
hardware lines. 

You can make the sporting goods 
trade of the schools pay you a good, 
immediate net return. It is the best 
class of trade in that line and the 
prospective buyers are a_ highly 
concentrated class, brought  to- 
gether by school discipline where 
they can be reached by advertising 
and influences of personal sorts. 
Reach out for this business, which 
is in itself profitable, which is a 
great feeder for the sporting goods 
trade that comes from the older 
young men, graduating into golf 
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participated in athletics, they would 
not now be sending to the mail order 
houses for what they want. It is 
just possible that they formed the 
habit of sending out of town when 
they found out that they couldn’t 
get the sporting goods that they 
wanted in their own town. 


When the Mind Is Impressionable 


The human mind develops most 
and is most impressionable during 
the period when the person is in 
school. It is then that the merchant 
should get in his education as well 
as the school master. Habit is a 
mighty force and if the youths of 
the town get the habit of coming to 
your store when they leave school 
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A fall window at Warner’s, Minneapolis. 


Both football equipment and school supplies are combined with show cars that convince 


every boy in the city that this is the headquarteis for gridiron togs 


even basis just for the advantage 
of getting the youngsters coming to 
that store, getting them lined up 
for the business they will bring in 
later years, not much later, either. 

And there is another side to it, 
too. Consider the parents and fam- 
ilies of the school boys and girls. 
They are going to favor the store 
they hear their children talk about, 
the store where their children buy 
sporting goods, the store to which 
their children will want to go when 
sent out on an errand taking them 
to the hardware dealer’s. 


Your Sporting Goods As a Trade 
Winner 


It is entirely possible that a sport- 


and fishing and hunting, and which 
promotes the general interest in 
your store. 

The hardware man should actually 
be a teacher—his subject should be 
buying. He is in a better position 
than any other merchant in town 
to teach the students in the schools 
how to use a hardware store, how 
to get the most for their money and 
can show the students the many ad- 
vantages in dealing only with a first- 
class merchant. 

In small town the complaint goes 
up that the townspeople send out of 
town for their goods—to the mail 
order houses. If they had _ been 
taught when in school to buy at 
home, these young men who then 


and enter business they are going to 
keep on coming to the hardware 
store for the merchandise that you 
have. If you don’t carry sporting 
goods and they want them you will 
probably lose a chance to sell wed- 
ding presents, and a little later if 
you don’t sell cutlery and silverware 
you will probably lose a chance to 
help furnish the newlywed’s new 
home. 

The wise merchant is the one that 
starts his customers coming young 
with toys, leads them through the 
sport stage, into the young married 
life and them makes them steady 
patrons for life. It is a simple mat- 
ter and run according to all the rules 
of good common sense. 
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66 HO in the blankety, blank, 
\ \) blank shipped that stuff, 
anyhow? Somebody must 
think this is a dumping ground for 
busted boxes and damaged goods.” 
Then there followed another string 
of words seldom used in good com- 
pany. 

I had dropped into the store a 
few minutes before to see a hard- 
ware man whose disposition ranks 
about as high as that of any man 
in the business game. He is so 
good natured that all the kids in 
his block go out of their way to say 
“Good morning” to him. And yet— 
I found him out in his back room 
exercising a vocabulary I didn’t 
even know he was familiar with. 


Door-Knobs in Pape: Boxes 


“What’s the trouble, Bill?” I 
queried. “Trouble!” he _ roared. 
“Say, I’m as even tempered as the 
next man, but holy mackerel, when 
a supposedly high grade jobbing 
house ships me a few hundred 
pounds of door-knobs in a paper 
box I just naturally see red. I’ll bet 
there are door-knobs strung all the 
way from here to St. Louis. Look 
at it. Don’t it make you sick?” 

It surely did. Some ambitious 
wholesaler with a desire to save 


Axes shipped in paper bores 


freight had actually shipped over 
100 of door-knobs and locks in a 
paper box originally intended for 
packages of cornflakes. Paper 
boxes are all right for some types 
of merchandise. They serve their 
purpose mighty well for shipments 
of light weight items, but a whole- 
saler is going a long way to save 
freight when he fills such a box 
with door-knobs or axes. 


A Little Too Much Economy 


“Come on back here,” Bill contin- 
ued. “I’ve got some other junk to 


Expensive steel lath ruined by poor packing 


show you. Here’s exhibit No. 1,” he 
went on. It was a shipment of ex- 
pensive wrapping paper packed into 
one of those flimsy wooden boxes 
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Railroads Are Called 
Caused by Faulty Pack 
the Delay and Shoulé 

By 


used for the lightest type of paper 
novelties. “Look at it,” he said, 
“Three rolls are missing, and the 
rest of it is damaged. The shipper 
not only used a frail, sickly box, but 
he also got an economical streak in 
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regard to nails and wires. Over 
here is what remains of a shipment 
of handled axes just as it reached 
me. Do you wonder the air around 
here is blue?” 

I didn’t. I knew my temper well 
enough to realize that he was meek 
and lowly compared to what I would 
have been under similar circum- 
stances. 

“Any more of it, Bill?” I asked. 
“Gosh, yes. That’s the reason I’m 
hollering,” he answered. “Over in 
that corner is a shipment of metal 
lathes direct from the manufac- 
turer. Evidently he was short of 
nails when he packed them. He 
saved a few ounces of 8-penny nails, 
but look what he handed to me. One 
whole bundle is ruined and only 
luck saved the rest of the shipment. 
You’d think that a firm smart 
enough to manufacture stuff as 
good as that would use a little com 
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Each Year to Settle Losses 
—The 


Merchant Stands 


a Loss of Many Dollars. 


§. SOULE 


mon sense in packing it for ship- 
ment.” 


Machine Parts in Burlap Bags 


“Oh, that’s not all,” he said, as I 
started for the main salesroom. 











remarked bitterly. ‘Somebody was 
too lazy to hunt up a small light 
box, and as a result see what he 
has done to my freight costs. I’m 
paying freight on 85 pounds to 
cover less than 11 pounds of actual 
merchandise. Can’t you fellows do 
something to wake up the manufac- 
turers and jobbers to a realization 
of their. packing deficiencies?” 


Examples of Improper Packing Are 


Common 
That’s the reason this article has 
been written. Bill isn’t the only 





Two hundred pounds in one cheap burlap bag 


“Take a look at this bunch of plun- 
der.” I looked and immediately for- 
gave him for all his swearing. There 
were 200 pounds of heavy machine 
parts that had been shipped in 
ordinary burlap bags. Think of it. 
Two hundred pounds of _ iron 
dumped into a common burlap sack. 
“I wrote the fellow who shipped me 
that,” said Bill, “and the big chump 
tried to lay the blame to the rail- 
roads. The railroads are _ bad 
enough, but they surely are not re- 
sponsible for that mess.” 


Ten Pounds of Aluminum and Seventy- 
five Pounds of Box 


There was one other exhibit that 
Bill insisted on showing me before 
we finally went back into the store. 
It was a big, heavy, well-made box 
weighing when empty about 7A 
pounds. It carried a bunch of 
Straw and excelsior and about a 
dozen pieces of aluminum ware. 
“The fellow who shipped that box 
is just as bad as the others,” Bill 
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hardware merchant who has had 
reason to complain of poor packing 


Costly wrapping paper spoiled by false economy 





by shippers. Every dealer in this 
country can cite hundreds of sim- 
ilar cases. Light merchandise in 
heavy boxes—heavy items in paper 
boxes or burlap bags—goods that 
should be crated, merely tied to- 
gether in bundles. If it were not 
such a common occurrence it might 
even be regarded as a joke, but 
damaged shipments are _ hardly 
mirth provoking. Often the rail- 
roads are at fault, but even more 
often the fault lies with the manu- 
facturer or jobber for not paying 
closer attention to the details of his 
shipping department. The same 
thing holds true in the export trade. 
In some parts of South America you 
can hardly sell goods from this 
country because of conditions of 
past shipments due to improper 
packing. 
Box Testing Laboratory in Chicago 
There really isn’t any excuse for 
it, either. Any firm big enough to 
manufacture a good article is big 
enough to pack it properly for 
shipment. Any jobber capable of 
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gathering together thirty or forty 
thousand hardware items for distri- 
bution to the retailer is also capa- 
ble of packing those items in a com- 


mon sense manner. If 
know how to pack the 
there are plenty of pl 
they can find out. 

At the Chicago 
Acme Steel Goods Com- 
pany is maintained a 
complete scientific box 
testing laboratory, in 
which tests are made 
of all kinds of contain- 
ers. A revolving drum 
tests the ability of 
any package to with- 
stand rough handling. 
Packages to be tested 
are packed with actual 
merchandise for which 


factory 


they don’t 
ir products 
aces where 


of the 


Door knobs in flimsy packing 
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they were made or used, and placed 
in the drum. Hazards are so ar- 
ranged in the drum that boxes fall 
in every possible position on sides, 
top, bottom, edges and corners, as 
well as upon projections represent- 
ing the corners of other boxes. Any 
of the numerous weaknesses of the 
container may be eliminated, or at 
least strengthened so that a pack- 
age of balanced construction may be 
designed. This laboratory is under 
the supervision of experts, and the 
service is rendered without charge. 
There is also a Government labora- 
tory in Madison, Wis., where tests 
of containers may be made. It is a 
good step forward toward better 
packing, better shipping, less loss 
and damage in transit, and ultimate 
safe delivery of every kind of mer- 
chandise. 


Traveling Sales Force of Tritech Hardware 


Recent meeting of Denver salesmen held in new Sample Room, Lewis Bldg. 























What Bunting Does With Washing Machines 


The Big Kansas City, Mo.. Hardware Store Has Built Up 


a Big Business in This Line—by Persistent 


Probably more Washing Machines 
have been sold by this concern than any 
other hardware store in the country. 
The method which is used is simplicity 
in itself yet most effective. Most any 
dealer can duplicate the plans and 
make big money on washers. 


N spite of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of washing machines that 
have been sold all over the 

country, you will still find women 
by the thousands toiling over the 
old fashioned wash board. There 
are reasons innumerable for this. 
One is that some women find it hard 
to change their ideas. They have 
toiled over a wash board for so 
many centuries that they think it 
is the only way. 

Native women in many countries 
beat the dirt out of their clothes 
against a rock by the side of the 
rushing stream. They progressed a 
little further and took a board down 
to the stream and washed the 
clothes in the running water. Then 
they took soap down to aid in get- 
ting rid of the dirt. This manner 


By LUCILE MACNAUGHTON 


of washing continued for hundreds 
of years. Some women washed in 
their homes with the aid of wash 
board and tubs, but in many parts 
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Why I Wash My Own Clothes 


Beoause the lanndry was w 
Banting's demonstration con eves me the ease, 
quickness and cheapness with which our washing 
could be done. 

In the past I searched the city for « laundress 

the machine does al! the wo: we, uta the washing 
bill in half and pays for itself at the same time 


Giving the reasons why 


ming them out, and 
of 
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Advertising 


of the world women will still be 
found on bended knees beside the 
stream rubbing the substance out 
of their clothing and wasting their 
lives fn strenuous endeavor. 

Another reason is that while all 
sorts of inventions were devised to 
make work easier on the farms for 
the men, few inventions were de- 
vised for the women of the family 
and they plugged along with the 
same old methods and wore them- 
selves out and grew old long before 
their time with the dreary grind of 
housework. 


Machine Was In- 


vented 


Washing 


Then the washing machine was 
invented, and women began to have 
them installed in their homes. They 
quickly found that even the old 
hand power machines got the wash- 
ing on the line hours before the old 
patient rubbing and scrubbing on a 
wash board. 

And when the electric machine 
was finally devised and perfected it 
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pyres yr finer garments 
seemed as though housework was 
really going to be easier for the 
women. And this is a very impor- 
tant factor. 

When an electric washing ma- 
chine was made so nearly perfect 
that it would wash all sorts of 
heavy, soiled clothing and was still 
able to wash the finest and most 
delicate fabrics, without tearing, 
then the hardware stores and wash- 
ing machine dealers began a real 
campaign and made every effort to 


get the women buyers into their 
stores. 


Going After the Business 


The Bunting Hardware store of 
Kansas City, Mo., found its best 
success lay in the handling of high 
quality electric washers. They pur- 
chased a goodly quantity, decorated 
a window with a group of the dif- 
ferent size machines, arranged 
splendid displays in the housefur- 
nishings department of the store, 
advertised their machines, and with 
the aid of a keen wide-awake sales 
force proceeded to sell. Their suc- 
cess has been almost phenominal. 
Of course a great part of the suc- 
cessful campaign lay in the fact 
that the store was fully aware of 
the results to be obtained from con- 
sistent and persistent advertising. 
At least three good sized ads a 
week on washing machines alone 
are run regularly in the large daily 
newspapers of the city, but during 
demonstration weeks a large ad de- 
voted to electric washers alone ap- 
peared daily. It was found easy to 
secure a list of live prospects from 
the many callers who came in to 
see the demonstration of the ma- 
chines. 

Each salesman secured the name 
of his prospective customer as well 
as her address, by stating that he 
was going to mail her some descrip- 
tive literature, and put the name on 
the permanent record in the Pros- 
pect Book. 

The salesman in handling his 
customer first fully demonstrates 
the machine. He states the full 
purchase price of the various mod- 
els, and also states the terms of 
sale, $10 cash and $10 monthly, 
or to out of town customers, one- 
third down, one-third in thirty days 
and one-third in sixty days. 

He informs the customer that the 
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Easy Washing Days 
The “One Minute” Electric Washer 


will do yonr washing so quickly and so easily that you will wonder 
how you ever got along without it 


Washes, wrings and rinses by electricity 


"$10 Cash 


Takes a Washer to Your Home 


Saves, money, tim 





Last Day of Big 
Canning 
| Demonstration 
The Cold Pack method 
fully ‘explained by Mr, 
Pairchild, the factory ex- 
pert. Green beans will be 
canned today and. demon 
strated. Free canning 
book given away 
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The time-saving arguments 








machine is not only guaranteed by 
the Bunting Hardware Co., but by 
the manufacturers behind it. This 
alleviates the fears of the woman 
who might think she was contract- 
ing too big a debt, as this guarantee 
protects her. 

This positive money back guaran- 
tee is a sales clincher. The sale of 
washing machines does not neces- 
sarily depend upon seasons like 
some hardware items, because 
washing is an all year round proc- 
ess. People and clothing must be 
clean, so that although there are 
times in the year when people buy 
more liberally than others, the 
main thing is to get people inter- 
ested and into the store, where to 
see and hear is to be convinced. 














The Bunting store 


has arranged a mighty attractive 


washing machine window with poster background 
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The Circular Letter Idea 


A series of three circular letters 
containing description and appeal 
are mailed out to the list of pros- 
pects, by the advertising manager. 
These letters are made personal by 
being signed by the salesman who 
first talked with the customer and 
they bring wonderful results. Be- 
fore the third letter reaches the 
prospect, in many, many instances 
it is necessary to scratch off her 
name and place it on the Sold Book. 
Another follow up is a letter asking 
each purchaser to send in a list of 
friends who are interested or who 
might be interested in an electric 
washing machine. A_ surprising 
number of answers come in and 
each writer mails a goodly list of 
her friends and neighbors who have 
seen her machine in operation, or 
who know that she is getting 
around the laundress and laundry 
problem in a very easy and satis- 
factory manner by having her 
washing done in her own home by 
herself, members of her family or 
her servants, through the use of 
an electric washing machine. The 
lists which come in this way are 
especially good because each name 
is that of a housewife who is in- 
terested. 

The display in the housefurnish- 
ings department is so excellent and 
the salespeople discuss the merits 
of the machine with so much intelli- 
gence, that people who come into 
the store to make other purchases, 
frequently find themselves drawn 
into the circle about the machine 
to listen and be convinced, often 
in spite of themselves. The news- 
paper advertising makes the house- 
wives curious. It brings them into 
the store. It causes them to write 
in for information. It causes them 
to buy. The time payment plan ex- 
tended is a wonderful thing for so 
many of the customers. Many of 
these women find that they can save 
the money expended on laundry and 
use it on the payments of the ma- 
chine, but many of them cannot 
readily pay the full amount in cash 
at the time of the sale. By paying 
in monthly payments a sum less 
than that ordinarily spent on hav- 
ing a laundress in, makes it easy 
for many of the customers to own 
their own machines. 


Persistent Advertising 


Descriptive circulars are en- 
closed in every letter sent out to the 
prospective customers. To show the 
far reaching quality of the adver- 
tising, the Bunting Hardware Co. 
has received inquiries from Okla- 
homa, Texas, Kansas, Arkansas and 


other sister states. If any dealer 
has any doubt as to whether women 
read advertisements and watch 
sales, just advertise a special sale, 
a special value for a certain day or 
a gift with some special piece of 
merchandise, and watch the women 
come in. The average woman is 
naturally thrifty. She has _ to 
stretch her household money to 
make it cover an increasing number 
of needs, and a housewife has a 








FREE! 


With each Electric 
Washer during demon- 
stration 
This Week Only 
1 Willow clothes baske 
) Galvanized tub 
1 50-ft. clothes line 
5 lbs. Wyandotte wash- 
ing powder. 
Total Value, $5.25 
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day helps such as brooms, mops, 
tubs, soap, washing powders, 
clotheslines, clothespins and simi- 
lar items to the total value of $5 
or $6 is sometimes offered with 
each machine sold during the sale 
week. 

This helps the sales wonderfully. 
It brings the customers in who were 
planning to buy, but are still mak- 
ing up their minds. It gives the 
housewife quite a nice little outfit 








Priced From 
$99 to $151.25 




















than five cents. 
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Demonstration Week of 
“One-Minute” Electric Washer 


Everyone should witness our big demonstration and learn all about the possibili- 
ties of the ‘‘One Minute” Electric Washing Machine. 
the uses of the machine fully demonstrated today. 


No one can afford to let this golden opportunity to save money pass. 


$10 Cash | 


places this time, labor and money saving machine in your home. It will wash the most 
delicate clothing without tearing. It will do away with the high prices charged by 
laundresses, and it will do a big family washing in a few minutes at a cost of less 


CALL TODAY 


“tk WALNUT ST. 


Clothes will be washed and all 








An inducement offer during demonstration week 


vast amount of work to do in keep- 
ing her family properly fed, shod 
and clothed. Watch  sales—she 
has to. 

The 3unting Hardware _ Co. 
found its best results were obtained 
by the special sales. They were 
held for a week at a time at inter- 
vals of from three to four weeks. 
Large ads appeared daily in the pa- 
pers during the entire week of spe- 
cial sales and demonstrations. 

As a special inducement to buy at 
this time, an equipment of wash 


for her home in addition to her ma- 
chine and the housewives all ap- 
preciate the gift. 

The housewives have helped to 
sell the machines in other ways be- 
sides sending in lists. Buntings of- 
fered a prize of a certain amount of 
money in cash or credit to each cus- 
tomer whose recommendation of 
an electric washer resulted in a 
sale. 

With laundresses now charging 
$4 and $5 a day, besides holding up 


(Continued on page 122) 





Peak Point in Advertising 


How the Retailer Can Best Use His Talents in Putting 
His Goods Before the Public—The Utilization of Space 


T is said that the first outdoor 
advertisement was the church- 
bell. Surely, it possesses some 

of the essentials of good advertis- 
ing, for it challenges attention, is 
always timely and is backed by 
something of value that the public 
needs. 

Advertising is about as old as the 
practise of barter. It would not be 
difficult to imagine that even in the 
stone age hides were hung up be- 
fore the caves and on them were 
inscriptions telling of the ‘extra 
wear” to be found in the pelts of- 
fered for sale. 

Advertising is nothing more or 
less than printed salesmanship. It 
calls for the same qualifications and 
is aimed at the same end. But while 
the salesman talks to one customer 
at a time the printed message may 
gain the thought of a thousand 
minds simultaneously. The advan- 
tage that the salesman has in show- 
ing his goods, answering questions 
and injecting the power of his per- 
sonality into the sales effort are 
probably matched by the fact that 
the printed word carries with it a 
weight of authority, for we are all 
inclined to believe what we see in 
print, and has the added advantage 
of cultivating many fields at the 
same time. 


Ad Writing Not Difficult 


Now, while advertising is an art 
and is a high profession boasting 
the brains of many high paid wri- 
ters, it is not to be thought that 
it is a field which has barriers too 
high for the average man to climb. 
Many times the best advertisement 
written is the simple jotting down 
of a sales argument by the man who 
made an article or has it for sale. 
The technic of advertising may be 
picked up from books and practiced 
and developed to a fair degree in a 
comparatively short time. Almost 
anyone with a common school edu- 
cation should be able to produce 
business-getting copy, if he puts his 
mind and heart into the effort. 

“Knowledge is power” in writing 
an advertisement just as it Is in any 
other field of human endeavor. One 
cannot know too much about his 
product, particularly what it will do 
for a person. What a product is 
cannot be as important to the pros- 
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Epiror’s Note—tThis is the 
first of a series of articles on Re- 
tail Advertising Problems by the 
Western Editor of Hardware 
Age. 


pect as what it will do for him on 
his own particular problems. 

For the retail store the best me- 
dium is unquestionably the local 
newspaper. It gets to more folks 
with less expense than any other 
avenue of advertising. Merchants 
should use their newspapers and 
use them frequently and liberally. 
If you really have a message it will 
get attention, and if it gets atten- 
tion it will produce action. 


How Often to Use Space 


Just how often the retail hard- 
ware dealer should use space is a 
matter to be determined by local 
conditions. The volume of business 
he does, the strength of competi- 
tion, the frequency of publication 
of the paper and the time of the 
year are all factors that should 
govern. Generally speaking, a re- 
tail dealer should spend from 1/4 
to 3 per cent of his gross sales on 
advertising, and the bulk of this 
should, by all means, be in the news- 
paper. The department store spends 
4 per cent often and with good re- 
sults, but it has a feminine audi- 
ence and a vast variety of merchan- 
dise to sell. 

Spasmodic advertising is waste. 
Special pages, cook books and other 
once-in-a-while affairs are s¢éhemes 
which mean throwing away good 
money. Regularity is primarily im- 
portant in advertising. The mer- 
chant who would open his place of 
business only one day a week is only 
a little more foolish than the mer- 
chant who advertises once and then 
stops for long periods. Not neces- 
sarily every day, but surely as 
often as once a week, the store that 
is of any consequence should have 
representation in the paper which 
the store’s customers read. 

And all such efforts should be big 
enough to get attention. Small 
space is of questionable value, par- 
ticularly if it is in a medium which 
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has large dominant space. It is bet- 
ter to “run” less often and be big 
enough to be seen than to appear 
often and have that appearance 
unknown to thousands of readers, 


Position Is Everything in Ads 


Position is stressed by all na- 
tional advertisers. Some of them 
will not run unless they can have 
certain pages. For instance, a large 
phonograph manufacturer always 
appears on page two or three, pref- 
erably the third page. It is con- 
tended that such space gets atten- 
tion before other advertisements 
are seen, and that page three is 
always seen as the paper 1s opened 
up. I can tell you what the first 
advertisement in the “Saturday 
Evening Post” will be in the next 
Christmas number, because one 
large food manufacturer always has 
position one. Tests have proven 
that position does much to get re- 
sults. It is obvious that a piece of 
copy on sporting goods would get 
better attention on the page of 
sports than it could on the society 
page, and that a washing machine 
advertisement fits into the woman’s 
page much better than it does the 
market page. 

Plan your advertisements long 
enough ahead so the publisher can 
give you the page you want. He 
will be glad to, as he wants your 
copy to pull the same as you do. 
But do not expect to rush in the last 
minute when the forms are being 
closed and get top position on the 
page of your choice. It can’t be 
done. It is impossible. But early 
copy will get whatever it seeks. 

White space is one of the best 
things you buy. Crowded adver- 
tisements not only are hard to read, 
but they are associated, by many, 
with cheaper stores and do not get 
the attention they should. Use 4 
liberal supply of white space in all 
your layouts. It pays big. 


Put Action Into Your Ads 


Pictures can hardly be too plen- 
tiful. Look at the folks that go to 
the “movies” because of the hold 
pictures have on us. See the cam- 
eras on parade every Sunday be- 
cause folks like pictures. And ac- 
tion pictures are always the best. 
A fine half-tone of the “Quick 
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washer cannot compare with a 
cheaper cut, in which an attractive 
woman is shown smilingly doing 
her washing without fatigue. Peo- 
ple are always interested in other 
people, so use the cuts which have 
the human figure in them, and if 
possible have that figure doing 
something. 

That dealer who uses only the 
newspaper is walking on one leg. 
There are other very splendid me- 
diums. Direct mail advertising is 
decidedly to be desired. Two or 
three times a year you should get 
out a mailing to every customer— 
oftener would be better. If it is no 
more than a polite letter of appre- 
ciation of past business, it is well 
worth while. But surely you have 
some direct sales message to get to 
your trade. The letter way is al- 
ways good. 

And your windows—what a 
weapon for new business! Attrac- 
tive backgrounds, simplicity in de- 
sign, timeliness and _ frequent 
changes will make them especially 
effective. By no means _ neglect 
your windows. 

Then every package that goes out 
of your store is an opening. In- 
close one of the circulars which 
manufacturers furnish you. They 
are always bits of printing art you 
can be proud of and are generally 
written by the best advertising 
brains in the country. It does not 
cost a cent to slip one in a ‘bundle 
and their use is sure to pave the 
way for sales. 

Gathering Good Will by Advertising 

One fact merchants should com- 
prehend, and that is the influence 
of advertising is not limited to the 
immediate response which it effects. 
Sales to-morrow are made on ad- 
vertisements run last month. We 
know of a woman who was mentally 
sold on a certain gas stove a year 
ago and only last week she went to 
her dealers for it. Good advertis- 
ing is building up good will, and 
whether it leads to immediate sales 
or future transactions it is worth 
while if it gets customers more fa- 
miliar with your store and causes 
them to believe more and more in 
you. 

Your salesmen should know your 
advertising. It is a means of edu- 
cating them about your lines and it 
gives them valuable sales points. 
See to it that every person in your 
place of business reads the adver- 
tisements you use. Then get them 
to call the attention of customers 
to the advertised line, for adver- 
tised goods are half sold and often 
need only a clinching argument to 


have the seed sown produce a 
money harvest. 

Writing advertisements calls for 
more common sense than it does 
genius. It does not require large 
words and high-flown phrases. Just 
talk plainly and sincerely, as you 
would talk to the customer before 
you. Imagine yourself in the shoes 
of the prospect and think of the 
questions and objections he or she 
would think of and then talk about 
them. And talk humanly, simply, 
sincerely. 

The reapers that are going to cut 
the grain grown through your ad- 
vertising are the salesmen. They 
must know what you are saying in 
your copy and back it up with simi- 
lar claims in the store. They are 
the connecting link between adver- 
tising effort and advertising results. 
Take them into your confidence, 
show them the copy, get points from 
them and then see that they follow 
up the advantage gained by -push- 
ing the things you are advertising 
and saying about them the same 
sales arguments which your printed 
story carries. 

The three requirements of a good 
advertisement are: 

1. It must be seen. 

2. It must be read. 

3. It must be believed. 

These points will be taken up in 
the succeeding articles. 


HARDWARE MEN AT 
SPOKANE CONVENTION 


SPOKANE, WASH.— A large num- 
ber of hardware men throughout the 
Spokane trade territory attended the 
first annual Merchants’ convention in 
this city August 4, 5 and 6. Merchants 
from all classes of trade were in at- 
tendance from an area of about 400,000 
square miles, including Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Washington. It is es- 
timated that these retail distributers 
serve approximately 3,000,000 of people. 

During the week of the convention 
retail stores of central location offered 
their best windows to the manufac- 
turers of Spokane for the purpose of 
displaying Spokane-made goods. The 
Retail Trade Bureau offered prizes both 
to competing firms and display men 
who placed the trims and some very 
effective windows was the result. The 
Manufacturers’ Association sent out 
the accompanying invitations to Spo- 
kane housewives, asking them to take 
particular interest in the displays with 
a view of increasing their buying of 
home-made products. The week follow- 
ing the convention, the Manufacturers’ 
Association put on a Home Products 
Fair on the Midway of Natatorium 
Park, Spokane’s Coney Island. 

The Washington State Retailers’ As- 
sociation, which met jointly with the 
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Merchants’ Convention, although in its 
fourth month only, has a membership 
of 2000, and it is expected that retail 
associations in all lines of trade will 
affiliate. 


What Keeps the Air in the Tire 

Motorists are often puzzled to know 
what keeps the air in the tire. A sen- 
sitive little mechanism commonly called 
the plunger and strong enough to hoid 
back air pressures as high as 70 to 125 
pounds to the square inch, functions 
here. This little valve which consists 
of a plunger about an inch long, a bit 
of spring and rubber, is responsible for 
the well-being of the tire. 

It is located inside the valve stem, 
and seats against a treaded metal core. 
It should never be removed unless ab- 
solutely necessary. When it is taken 
cut, it should not be replaced unless ali 
the parts are in perfect working order, 
according to Miller tire men. 

When inflating a tire, the motorist 
sometimes accidentally bends the wire 
plunger, throwing the valve working 
parts out of line. Sometimes it be- 
comes corroded; sometimes dirty or 
misplaced. When thus handicapped, it 
cannot perform properly its duties of 
keeping the air in the tire. 

At the top of the valve stem is a 
small cap which assists the valve by 
protecting it against the dust which 
would ordinarily collect there. This 
cap offers also additional protection 
against air leakage, for it is fitted with 
a rubber washer which forms an air- 
tight seal over the stem. 

But there is a third device which as- 
sists in keeping air in a tire. A lock 
washer fits under the dust cap, down 
over the vaive, and seats on the part 
of the wheel to which the spcke: are 
anchored. This hexagonal nut acts as 
a seal to prevent dirt, water and othe: 
foreign substances from creeping pas 
to ruin the inner tube and valve base. 
Contrary to the usual supposition, it 
does not,prevent the rim or tire from 
slipping on the wheel. 

These three parts are inexpensive, 
and if they are found to be worn out or 
out of order, they can easily be replaced 
at a trifling expense. Almost any 
dealer or garage man will be able to 
furnish them. Failure to have them ex- 
amined may cost the motorist many 
dollars in tire underinflation, in rim 
cutting, in bruises, and in blow-outs. 


James Redheffer Dead 


James Redheffer, pioneer hardware 
merchant of Kansas City, Mo., died re- 
cently at the home of his daughter, fol- 
lowing an attack of pneumonia. He 
was 76 years old, and had been a resi- 
dent of Kansas City since 1857. Shortly 
after the Civil War he entered the 
hardware business, continuing until 
several months ago when he retired. 
For many years he was treasurer of 
the Kansas City Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association. He is survived by his 
widow, five daughters and three sons. 








’ | NICK! tock!—goes the big 
grandfather’s clock in the 
hall, but he cannot silence the 

insistent song of the alarm clock on 

the kitchen shelf, or of the every 
day “work watch” in the farmer’s 
pocket. 

In the good old days, generally 
prefaced by “ye” when referred to 
by writers of historical lore, such 
clocks and watches as were then in 
existence were doubtless sold by 
the jewelry shops and stores, and 
the Hardware Man didn’t have a 
look-in on this profitable line. 

But times have changed. Al- 
though we still admire the clock of 
our ancestors and point proudly to 
it in our home, if we are fortunate 
enough to have one, and although 
we may delight in our mahogany 
mantle clock as it peals out each 
quarter hour in Westminster chimes 
—how could we ever get along 
without the faithful alarm which 
gets us up in the morning, and pre- 
sides over the destinies of the 


“Tick-Talk” 
Wherein the Hardware Dealer In a Small Town Tells of 
the Sales Possibilities of Alarm Clocks and Watches 


clock is very definitely a member of 
the family, along with the milk 
bottle and the kitchen range. 


Every House Has at Least One Alarm 
Clock 

All of which means that sometime 
we must have purchased this alarm 
clock somewhere, and if it is to be a 
member of the family, why not let 
the Hardware Man supply the 
need? In other words, let’s include 
a good stock of reliable alarms in 
our merchandise; let’s play up this 
department strong, in our adver- 
tising and sales, and cause our 
store to be recognized as headquar- 
ters in our community for this line 
of goods. Consistent advertising, 
coupled with good window displays, 
will go a long way toward establish- 
ing a steady trade among your cus- 
tomers. 

Some hardware dealers, who may 
not have seriously entertained an 
idea of selling alarm clocks, may 
immediately give rise to the argu- 





v 
TALK 


Harvest time is BIG 
BEN time, for every 
minute is precious, and 
with his trusty way of 
ticking off the minutes, 
his punctual habit of 
sounding the rising call, 
he’s on the job all the 
time. 
Where BIG BEN is 
wound up, farms wou’t 
run down. 

Let BIG BEN start 
your day right. 


[. VAN YORIS 





TALK 


The most important 
end of a’perfect day is 
the beginning; a good 
alarm clock will give 
you a punctual start. 

BIG BEN is the name 
of this alarm clock. His 
friendly. summons will 
get you up in the early 
morning of a good har- 
vest day. 

_ Don’t think about get- 
ting up—he’ll call you 
every time. 


COBLESKILL 








There is always a good appeal to farmers 


kitchen during the daytime? The 
tall clock of our forefathers is very 
lovely, but how would it do for a 
bedside companion? Would it ever 
lower its dignity to tell us in no 
vague tones to “snap out of it” each 
morning when the pillow invites us 
to another little snooze? I think 
we will agree that the family alarm 


ment that the local jeweler is the 
logical man to sell them. This may 
appear sound judgment on the face 
of it, for the jeweler surely knows 
the clock business—he must have 
served his apprenticeship sometime, 
and it is safe to assume that he can 
easily take an alarm clock apart and 
put it together again without hav- 
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ing the proverbial half dozen pieces 
left over. As hardware men, we 
wouldn’t attempt to do this, lest we 
end disastrously, like the small 
boy who generally has to try this 
stunt on his first watch, in order to 
see just what makes it go. 

The skeptical hardware man may 
also argue that he will injure his 
other trade by carrying a line of 
goods which he cannot repair if one 
happens to go bad, and which will 
naturally cause his customer to be 
more than annoyed, if he has to re- 
turn an alarm clock, only to find 
that his hardware dealer cannot re- 
pair it. Not so—can this same 
skeptical chap personally make the 
repair on the bicycle, gun, sewing 
machine, vacuum cleaner, or what 
not, which may come back to him 
for repair, sometime? 


Carrying the Best Makes 


Experience has taught us other- 
wise. The facts of the case are very 
simple and they work out very 
nicely. In speaking of alarm 
clocks, the writer does not refer to 
the hundred and one varieties of 
cheap alarms, whose very price 
should warn the customer against 
the purchase and by the same token, 
should steer the dealer on a very 
wide course—far from adding them 
to his stock. Let’s refer rather to 
some reliable, nationally adver- 
tised, and well known make. We 
have sold clocks for a number of 
years and continuously so to an 
increase in our sales and profits. 
The makers give a guarantee of sat- 
isfactory service with the sale of 
each clock. The guarantee is good 
and the company is good. The hard- 
ware dealer can’t stand to lose. 

Whenever we sell an alarm clock, 
we make it a point to tell the cus- 
tomer that the clock is guaranteed 
by the manufacturer and not by 
us, aS we are not jewelers, and 
that if by any chance, the clock 
fails to give satisfactory service 
within the guarantee period, the 
customer must return it to the man- 
ufacturer for adjustment. We also 
advise them, in such case, to write 
a letter explaining their trouble, 
and asking the company to let 
them know how much the repair 
bill will amount to, if it is deter- 
mined that the clock is not at fault 
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(st may have fallen down stairs, 
and Honest John might have forgot- 
ten, very conveniently, to tell us 
anything about this unexpected 
flight). In this event, it is a mat- 
ter between the manufacturer and 
the purchaser. 


The Manufacturer Co-operates 


If it appears to any reader that 
this is rather unfair treatment of 
the customer, let me say that in a 
good number of years of selling 
alarm clocks, we find only a very 
small number of complaints from 
dissatisfied customers—the clocks 
are good, in the first place, and in 
the second place, the manufacturer 
is more than liberal in the matter 
of adjustments. In rare cases of 
“kicks” from customers, we have 
sent the clock to the manufacturer, 
ourselves, or in case that something 
went wrong very shortly after the 
purchase, we have replaced it free 
of charge and taken it up with the 
maker, direct. 


This Always Pleases the Customer 


Then there are various little 
things about the operation of the 
clock which we have learned, which 
we emphasize in calling attention to 
the instruction book on care of the 
clock. For instance, we find that 
it is best to wind the clock both 
morning and night for a couple of 
weeks, until the oil works the stiff- 
ness out of the main spring. But 
this is only a matter of fact, for we 
all know that the more we learn 
about our merchandise, the better 
sales talk we can present, and the 
bigger are our chances of making 
our customers so satisfied with each 
purchase that they will remember 
us next time they need anything in 
our line. 

In the sale of alarm clocks, there 
are certain seasons which work 
nicely into the hands of the ad- 
writers for the smaller community 
hardware dealer. Just now, the 
harvest time is at hand and it is 
not amiss to remind the farmer of 
the value of an alarm clock in giv- 
ing him an early swing at a hard 
day’s work. ‘Where the alarm 
clock is wound up, farms won’t run 
down” is surely a saying of more 
truth than poetry. Later on, the 
Same gong of the alarm will be 
necessary to rouse him in pitch 
darkness, which is now gray dawn, 
for the early morning milk trains 
do not figure in their schedule any 
allowance for tardiness of delivery. 
Then too, it’s just as handy in the 
kitchen during the daytime as by 
the bedside in the morning; a good 
alarm offers the best clock value for 








all around timekeeping purposes in 
the household. 


The Clock for All Workers 


The appeal for the sale of alarm 
clocks need not be directed soleiy to 
the farmer by any manner of means, 
for there are bound to be factory 
workers, laborers, or commuters in 
every community, and their need 
for an early rising hour is just as 
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business, either—we’re only going 
to increase the birth rate in the 
alarm clock family and oil’the cogs 
of our hardware cash registers— 
that’s all. 

Now we’ve read about the alarm 
clock family—and there are quite a 
number of alarm clock families of 
very excellent standing, but who 
ever heard of a sane, every-day 
American citizen, who, when asked 

















Watches and alarm clocks go hand in hand 


great as the farmer’s, even though 
it be a later hour. There is the trav- 
eling man and the vacationist—the 
small alarm clock for the traveling 
bag is a very neat accessory and it 
affords a nice subject for sales talk. 

Where does the farmer, the fac- 
tory employee, the laborer and the 
vacationist go for most of his sup- 
plies—to the jewelry store or to the 
hardware store? The Hardware 
Man knows the correct answer, and 
it isn’t going to ring up sales for 
the jeweler. We aren’t going to 
drive our jewelry friends out of 





the time of day, pulled an alarm 
clock on a log chain from his vest 
pocket? Surely, he would be a fit 
subject for the humorist who re- 
marked regarding an acquaintance, 
that if he knew twice as much as he 
did, he would be almost feeble- 
minded. This gives rise to the ques- 
tion—where shall our every-day 
citizen go when he wants to buy 
a watch? 

If we turn back to the days of the 
old Swiss “turnip,” with the separ- 
ate winding and setting key, no 

(Continued on page 121) 





Show Card Writing for the Beginner 


The Air Brush, What It Is and How to Use It on Show Cards 


time is over—we are, 
back on the job full 
enthusiasm ready 
winter business 


Vacation 
most of us, 
of “pep” and 
for the fall and 
which from all indications prom- 
ises to be a record breaker and here 
is a suggestion for the hardware 
salesman to put original snap into 
his fall and winter show cards, for 
there is no denying the fact that 
attractive show cards put vim in 
the window trim and brighten up 
the corners in the hardware store. 

A fancy border greatly enhances 
the value of a show card and makes 
the plainest kind of lettering stand 
out. Notice the air-brushed borders 
on the cards shown here, how at- 
‘tractive the pictures are (these 
were cut from the advertisements 
in HARDWARE AGE), the lettering is 
the plainest kind of show card Ro- 
man done with a No. 8, red sable 
brush and No. 2, lettering pen, the 
color scheme is all in black and 
white. 

Much has been written about the 
air brush, but very few outside of 
those who use it know exactly just 
what it is. There is a big differ- 
ence between an air brush and a 
sprayer. 

The air brush is a metal mechani- 
cal tool of very fine mechanism 
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This attractive card is easily 
done 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


which throws a spray (of any color 
desired) by the use of compressed 
air, this air may be either gener- 
ated by foot power or by chemical 
gas. 

Anybody can operate an air brush 
by following the simple directions 
which come with them. The aver- 
age size is about 5 in. long x 4 to 
3 in. thick, can be purchased from 
$7.00 upward (air tank extra). It 
is attached to the air tank by a rub- 
ber hose about 4 in. 


How to Use Air Brush 


The air is fed from tank into 
brush by means of a throttle or 
valve on top of the brush, which is 
easily worked by the index finger. 
The air forces the ink from a color 
cup, which is fastened to the side of 
air brush. The color cup holds 
sufficient ink to do a considerable 
amount of air-brushing and may be 
detached at will. The size of spray 
may be regulated by the valve on 
top of brush to cover a pattern over 
two feet square and may be brought 
down to a spray as fine as a needle 
point. It is a most fascinating tool 
to work with and responds to the 
slightest touch of the operator. Be- 
sides show card work it is also used 
for coloring pictures, post cards 
and photographs. Oil colors may 
also be used, but the brush must be 
cleaned after using with alcohol be- 
fore attempting to use any water 
color again. 

Practically all air- brush work is 
done by means of placing cut-out 
letters or border stencils on the 
surface to be worked on and then 
air-brushing over the entire sur- 
face, keeping close to the design or 
stencil while operating. When sten- 
cil is removed you will find the de- 
sign in silhouette. 

The way to draw out a panel or 
border with four corners alike is to 
take a heavy piece of manila paper 
and cut it the exact size of card 
you wish to work on, fold it over 
twice and mark out any design, pro- 
ceed to cut out the design before 
unfolding paper, after which you 
will have a perfect pattern with all 
four corners alike. Place this pat- 
tern on card and air brush all 
around it, having the spray light on 
bottom and heavy on top of scrolls 
like on the cards illustrated here 
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(use fine pointed tacks or pins to 
hold pattern in place on show card), 
the pin marks will not show when 
pattern is removed. 

Chicago seems to be_ general 
headquarters for air-brush manu- 
facturers. The Economy Machine 
Products Co., 4755 London Avenue, 
Chicago, offers the cheapest practi- 
cal air brush. Another grade higher 
is possibly the Paasche air brush, 
1221 Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, or the Fountain air brush, 
made by Thayer & Chandler, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

For those who would rather pur- 
chase their cards already air- 
brushed and ready to letter and do 
not care to go to the expense of 
buying an air brush and tank, they 
may purchase cards in half dozen 
lots, air-brushed like the ones il- 
lustrating this article, from The 
3inger Company, 43-45 West Thir- 
teenth Street, New York. Prices 
quoted upon request. 


How to Do Spatter Work on Cards 


Spatter work, which is intended 
to imitate the work of an air brush 
in a crude way is equally as inter- 
esting and very effective and at 
very low cost. One way is to pro- 
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An impressive card 


cure a piece of fly screen wire, say 
about 6x10 in., and fasten it on a 
small frame so it can be handled 
easily, use an old tooth brush with 
stiff bristles, dip it in India or any 
show card ink thinned with water 
and rub briskly back and forth over 
screen. Care should be taken while 
using brush not to get it too full 
of ink, otherwise it is apt to pro- 
duce some large spots or blots on 
your work. Another way is to put 
the ink in an atomizer, one which is 
equipped with a rubber bulb, have 
the glass receptacle about one-half 
filled with ink (India or show-card 
ink), well diluted with water. 
While using the wire screen and 
tooth brush the card must be placed 
on a flat surface, but while using 
the atomizer the card must be 
placed in an upright position, hold 
atomizer about 10 in. away from 
card, the further away the finer the 
spray. It is a good plan to wait 
for a few moments to allow the ink 
to dry before removing the stencil, 
then after removing the _ stencil 
place it under a book or some heavy 
weight, this will prevent the edges 
from curling up. 

A whole show card may be let- 
tered in this manner by first cut- 
ting out the letters and placing 
them on card with pins and spray- 
ing around them, after the letters 
are removed they may be made to 
stand out in relief by outlining 
around them with a No. 4 brush. 

Autumn leaves placed on a card 
and air-brushed or sprayed around 
will produce a very artistic effc2t 
on a fall show card. 


In another article of these series 
the writer will exhibit several 
show cards “air-brushed” with the 
wire screen and tooth brush and 
with the atomizer with further sim- 
ple instructions on this subject. 

Who Uses Show Cards? 

That the importance of show card 
writing is becoming more and more 
recognized is shown by the fact that 
merchants all over the country are 
using them for purposes other than 
their windows. For instance, in the 
big stores attractive cards are made 
up for the counters, for back of the 
counters and in fact for every place 
where announcements are to be 
made. 

And the smallest stores in the 
cities are using them profusely 
also. Only the other day it was ob- 
served that a small second-hand 
clothing store in New York had 
brightened up its windows a hun- 
dred per cent by having made ex- 
ceptionally attractive show cards. 
The owner said that he was follow- 
ing the example set for him by one 
of the large department stores and 
that in time he hoped to be able to 
move from his little store into a big 
first-class store. He further said 
that it was through the progressive 
advertising ideas, the use of attrac- 
tive show cards and paying more 
attention to his window displays 
that he hoped to be able to some day 
have the big store of his dreams. 

Show card styles are also being 
used more than ever before by 
manufacturers. They realize the 
importance of presenting their mes- 
sages in an attractive form on cards 
that do not take up much space. 

The small dealers can be assured 
when the big manufacturing con- 
cerns of the country, the largest of 
stores and even the small but pro- 
gressive New York merchants are 
using show cards for every purpose 
that they are able to use them for, 
that there is value in them and it 
behooves the small-town dealers to 
learn how to write them and to 
learn how to make them as neat and 
presentable as possible. 

Did you ever stop to realize how 
many show cards are used by the 
theatrical companies each year? 
Millions of them. Every traveling 
show troupe not only has show 
cards especially written but they 
also have them designed and made 
into one sheets, three sheets, half 
sheets and larger sizes. They, too, 
realize the value of show cards and 
use them to an extent which runs 
into big money each year. Good ad- 
vertising to them means good busi- 
ness and so they use show cards. 
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irtistically telling the 


Tire Companies to 
Resume Work 


The position of the rubber tire 
industry, following curtailment of 
production in past weeks, is such 
that constant progress can be made 
in again reaching a normal state, 
with improved conditions daily 
pointing in that direction. The sev- 
eral companies, which took action 
when an overstocked market re- 
sulted from over-production, main- 
tained base organizations of work- 
ers. The outlook is that many of 
the several thousand workers laid 
off in recent months will be re- 
stored to the payrolls before long. 

Conservative estimates are that 
about 25;000 workers have been af- 
fected. With the customary sum- 
mer vacations the number tempora- 
rily out of the industry has been 
placed as high as 40,000. Minimum 
payrolls have beén reached and 
passed, in the opinion of leaders in 
the industry. The stability of the 
community and its main industry is 
reflected by the manner in which 
the rubber industry has passed 
through the present situation. 

Stocks of rubber products are be- 
ing liquidated normally, and there 
has not been any noticeable price 
recession. Resumption of increased 
production will find supplies of ma- 
terials improved. 

The industry is already planning 
to meet the demand of next year, 
with a constant increase in output 
of the automotive industry mainly 
taking its product. 

Public Ledger. 


From the Philadelphia 





The Jobber Who Sells His Goods Direct 


How Wholesalers Incur the Enmity of His Good Customers 
by Selling to the Consumer—The Retailers’ Complaint 


Y liver being in a little worse 

condition than usual this 
morning, I take my type- 
writer in hand for an attack upon 
certain unfair, and, I believe, foolish 
jobbers. Said jobbers, I know, are 
used to such attacks, and I suppose 
have grown a skin like a buffalo bull. 
But for me the attack is quite pain- 
ful, as I am forced to employ the 
“Hunt and Peck” system of typewrit- 
ing. Therefore I shall make the 
charge as brief as possible, with the 
hope in mind that the jobber who is 
without sin will join me in casting 
stones at his guilty brother. 

We live and do business in South- 
ern California, and instead of the 
mail-order house being our partic- 
ular nightmare, we find that it is a 
horse of another color. This horse, 
by the way, is the jobber that we are 
going to tell you about, and instead 
of being singular, this jobber is 
plural, for I fear that the charge I 
am about to make will fit several 
jobbing feet. To explain: Here in 
Southern California we have what 
is known as the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. This exchange 
buys wholesale for the ranchers and 
employees that are its members or 
workers. For instance: John Smith 
is a member and is in need of a re- 
frigerator and a gas range. So he 
goes to the manager of the local pack- 
ing house and says: “Jones, I want 
a refrigerator and a gas range,” and 
Jones takes down the catalog of a 
hardware jobber with which the ex- 
change does business, and after se- 
lecting the goods, shoots in his order. 
In due course, Mister Rancher re- 
ceives his goods, shipped direct from 
the wholesale house, and the local 
hardware store has lost a profitable 
sale. 


4. 


A Concrete Example 


This is a frequent happening, as 
we know for a fact. A Los Angeles 
jobber, to whom we have contributed 
a good many thousand dollars, re- 
cently shipped 200 feet of hose direct 
to one of our customers. I happened 
to find the shipment in the freight 
car, and called the jobber’s attention 
to the matter. They were terribly 
sorry, and assured us that such a 
thing would never happen again. At 
the same time they sent us a credit 
memo on the sale. We know of nu- 
merous other cases where washing 


machines, window screens, refrigera- 
tors, gas ranges and numerous other 
hardware articles have been pur- 
chased in just the manner described. 
We believe that the jobber who 
sells to an exchange of this sort is 
breaking faith with the retail trade. 
In the first place, the manager of the 
packing house through which the 
goods are ordered is not a storekeeper 
and does not carry a stock of mer- 
chandise. I contend, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the packing-house 
manager is not entitled to purchase 
goods in the wholesale market. 


Why Wouldn’t the Dealer Get Mad? 


In the second place, the retailer 
who catches, or even suspects, the 
jobber, of peddling a refrigerator to 
one of the retailers’ customers, natur- 
ally won’t like it, and the warm feel- 
ing that the merchant should have 
for his jobber is bound to cool. We 
don’t believe that the profit the job- 
ber makes on the refrigerator deal 
is great enough to compensate him 
for the loss of the friendship of the 
dealer. We, as a retail merchant, 
know that it is just such little things 
as this that add strength to the “di- 
rect-to-the-dealer” policy and other 
similar movements. 

I believe, Mr. Jobber, that if you 
should ever lose your place in the 
business world you will be like the 
saloon, you will have caused your own 
downfall. The retail merchant of 
to-day is a live wire, forced by cir- 
cumstances to fight like the devil for 
his life, and when he finds a jobber 
who should be his friend, sticking the 
knife in his back, that jobber is no 
longer worthy of his support. 

In these days of the shortage of 
merchandise, the jobber who resorts 
to selling to the retail trade direct, 
does so for no other reason than the 
love of the lousy dollar that he gets 
out of it. No real jobber has any 
difficulty in disposing of all the goods 
he can get these days through the 
legitimate channels of trade. And 
when he sells direct to the retailers’ 
customer, and has to short the re- 
tailer, it makes us so mad that we 
cannot find words to express our 
opinion of him. 


A Matter for the State Associations 


So in conclusion let me say that I 
believe the California Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, and all 
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other State associations, where such 
conditions exist, should go on record 
as being in favor of absolutely refus- 
ing to buy from all jobbers who do 
business with private individuals, 
and all such organizations similar to 
the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. Let me here compliment the 
plumbing jobbers on their attitude in 
this matter. Here in our town a cus- 
tomer of ours tried to buy the plumb- 
ing fixtures for a new house through 
the Exchange, but found it impossi- 
ble. This caused us to rejoice, and 
rise up and call the plumbing jobbers 
blessed, and when the wholesale hard- 
ware houses all do likewise, then will 
we rise up and call them blessed, too. 
Before I quit let me say that jobbers 
in all other lines as well as hard- 
ware, will find that they can follow 
the ideas herein set down with profit 
to themselves. A. H. SKINNER, JR. 


James M. Pride Dead 


James M. Pride died recently at his 
home in Honeoye Falls, N. Y., in his 
seventy-eighth year. He was born in 
1842, and after the Civil War entered 
the hardware business with his father. 
About a year ago he retired on account 
of ill health. Mr. Pride was a member 
of several fraternal organizations. 


New Position for Woodward 
Williams 

W. Woodward Williams has resigned 
his position as vice-president of the 
Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., to be- 
come assistant to the president of the 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mr. Williams has had a very inter- 
esting career in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, and comes to his new position 
well trained for the attending duties. 


With the Boy Scouts 


With the Denver, Col., Scout Band 
which is now at the International 
Games in Europe are the sons of two 
of the men prominent in the hardware 
business in the western city. The fa- 
thers of both Joseph Graves, who is the 
assistant scout master, and Donald 
Weimar, honor scout, who carried 4 
message from the mayor of Denver to 
the Lord Mayor of London, are both 
department heads with the Tritch 
Hardware Co. 
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A GOOD TIME COMING 


Let us not argue nor orate, but look at the 
facts. 


T there a Good Time Coming? 


Statistics issued as coming from the bankers, 
give us the following items: 

The United States is the richest country in the 
world. 


The bank deposits in the United States exceed 
by billions the combined bank deposits of the whole 
world outside of this country. 


We have more actual cash than any other nation. 


Our national wealth at the time of the Civil War 
was about seven billions; at present it is two hun- 
dred and twenty-five billions. 


In a single year we produce by manufacture and 
agriculture more than the entire national wealth 
of France. 


England’s wealth is only eighty billions, as 
against our two hundred and twenty-five billions. 


Of all the wheat of the world we produce twenty- 
two per cent. 


Of all the oats of the world, thirty-five per cent. 
Of all the cotton, sixty per cent. 

Of all the corn, eighty per cent. 

Of all the horses, twenty-five per cent. 

Of all the cattle, twenty-seven per cent. 

Of all the hogs, forty per cent. 


And of the world’s dairy products, twenty-five 
per cent. 


One-half of the world’s pig iron is taken from 
the earth in the U. S. A. 


Fifty per cent of the world’s copper. 
And sixty per cent of the world’s petroleum. 


Sesides this we produce twenty-five per cent of 
the total production of woolens of the earth. 


Twenty-five per cent of the linens. 
Twenty-five per cent of the cotton cloth. 
Forty-five per cent of the paper. 
Twenty-five per cent of the glass. 


Thirty-six per cent of the shoes. 
And fifty per cent of the steel products. 


That is to say, of the total products of the globe, 


-we contribute one-quarter (twenty-five per cent) 


of the agricultural supplies. 


Over one-third (forty per cent) of the mineral 
products and 


One-third (thirty-four per cent) of the manu- 
factured goods, 

And we do this, having but five per cent or one- 
twentieth of the world’s population. 


If we go bankrupt in this situation it can only 
be by the most egregious folly. 


Almost all the bugaboos when scrutinized disap- 
pear. 


We are not 
coal famine, 
logical Survey 


months we produced more 
tons) than 


during the 
of last year (258,277,000 


bituminous 

the 
last seven 
(302,777,000 
corresponding 
tons). 


have a 
figures of 
for the 

coal 


going to 
the 
that 


when Geo- 


show 


period 


Anthracite 
months of this year, 50,575,000 tons, amounts to 
3,268,000 tons more than for the corresponding 
period of 1919. 


coal production for the first seven 


Highways are improving, the Government 
(State and local) having spent $638,000,000 this 
year on roads and bridges, and auto trucks are 
markedly relieving railroads in short hauls. 

The railway situation and car shortage is getting 
better daily. 

Mexican conditions are better than at any time 
since Diaz. 

The secretary of agriculture says that this year’s 
crops will be record breaking. 

Dun and Bradstreet give reassuring reports of 
general business and banking affairs. 

And besides this, our Federal Reserve Banking 
System can absolutely bar a panic. 

All this is not rhetoric nor campaign matter. It 
is a fact. 

3y Dr. FRANK CRANE, 
in the New York Globe. 
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Congress May Adopt a National ‘Trade-mark 


Trade Commissioner Colver Favors Project with Proper Safe- 
euards—Cancellations Rapidly Becoming Serious Trade Evil 


WASHINGTON, August 30, 1920. 


UCH interest in the subject 
of legislation authorizing the 


use by exporters asid others 
of a national trade-mark has been 
aroused by a critical discussion of 
the project by William B. Colver of 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
an address before the Summer 
School of Pan-American and For- 
eign Commerce. Mr. Colver frank- 
ly points out certain objections in 
the way of the adoption of a na- 
tional trade symbol, but asserts 
that the advantages that would re- 
dound to American interests 
through the use of a federal trade- 
mark would justify such a safe- 
guarding of the proposed system 
by law and regulations as would 
prevent any abuse by unscrupulous 
persons. 

The desirability of a national 
trade-mark has long been conceded 
and for several years efforts have 
been made in Congress to obtain 
the necessary legislation. Several 
bills have been drawn for the pur- 
pose and the project in concrete 
form is now pending before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


Two Sides to Question 
That such a system of guaran- 
tecing the quality of American mer- 
chandise would be of great value is 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


generally admitted, but it is recog- 
nized that to permit the unre- 
stricted use of a national trade 
symbol would soon destroy its 
value. The most ardent promoters 
of this movement freely concede 
this. 

“There seem to be two objections 
to the national trade-mark idea,” 
says Mr. Colver. “The first is, that 
as to untrade-marked goods, the na- 
tional trade-mark will seem to put 
a stamp of equality upon inferior 
goods as compared with goods of 
merit and quality. 

“The second is, that the good will 
which is embodied in private trade- 
marks would be lessened by the use 
of a general or a national trade- 
mark. 

“It appears that, unless these ob- 
jections can be cured, such legis- 
lation will not be helpful to Ameri- 
can business in the markets of the 
world. But, it seems equally cer- 
tain that if these objections can be 
met, a national trade-mark may be 
made of the greatest aid and value 
to American business in the mar- 
kets of the world. 


Danger to Legitimate Industry 


“If the Congress shall authorize 
merely a design or symbol which 
may be placed _ indiscriminately 
upon anything of any kind or qual- 
ity that is placed upon a ship for 
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sale abroad, then it would seem that 
that trade-mark might work incal- 
culable harm, and _ especially 
harmed would be those concerns 
which, under private trade-marks, 
have built up through the process 
of quality goods and fair deal- 
ing, that greatest of all assets 
in business, in individual life and 
in national life, . deserved good 
will. 

“But, if the national trade-mark 
shall not be the substance but the 
symbol, and if the substance behind 
the symbol shall be the pledge of 
the nation and the pledge of the 
conscientious manufacturer and the 
scrupulously honest trader, then 
that trade-mark will be raised to the 
dignity of being the seal of the 
national honor and will command 
respect—which means good will— 
in the uttermost markets of the 
world. 

“Suppose as a condition and in 
return for the privilege to use a 
national trade-mark, the exporter 
were required, on pain of having the 
use taken from him, to specify by 
sample, exactly of what grade 
and quality his article was intended 
to be. Suppose that a delivery not 
up to sample, or a delivery under 
misrepresentation of any _ sort, 
should be sufficient cause for dep- 
rivation of the use of the national 
trade-mark. 
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A Valuable Guarantee 


“Then the presence of the na- 
tional trade-mark upon an exported 
article would be the guarantee that 
it was exactly the article which was 
purported to be sold and that the 
terms and conditions of the sale 
were exactly as had been repre- 
sented. Conversely, the absence of 
the national trade-mark would serve 
as a sign and a warning that such 
goods did not represent the best 
traditions of American manufac- 
ture, nor the circumstances of their 
sale represent that fair-dealing 
with which alone the United States 
can maintain, permanently, that 
high and honorable position in the 
world commerce which it de- 
serves, 

“Viewed thus, it would appear 
that the national trade-mark move- 
ment is one which may well enlist 
the hearty co-operation of the 
business world. Certainly the 
financial institutions which will be 
called upon to furnish credit facili- 
ties for export and import transac- 
tions, would be greatly aided by 
such a device.” 

There can be no doubt that when 
Congress reconvenes a vigorous ef- 
fort will be made to pass a care- 
fully guarded measure authorizing 
the proposed system. The aid it 
would furnish to exporting manu- 
facturers and dealers is so fully ap- 
preciated that it should not be a 
difficult task to secure the necessary 
legislation. 


Working of Webb-Pomerene Law 


In this connection, Mr. Colver 
presents some interesting observa- 
tions upon the practical operation 
of the so-called Webb-Pomerene, or 
Export Trade Act, that are especial- 
ly timely in view of the strenuous 
efforts American business men are 
now making to extend their foreign 
business. He says in part: 

“The greater units in American 
business engaged in transactions of 
large volume and with fully organ- 
ized export trade departments, had 
no need of the law and have not 
Lrought themselves under the oper- 
ation of the law, but smaller Ameri- 
can business concerns are now able, 
by virtue of the law, to associate 
themselves together and to bring a 
degree of competition in the for- 
eign market and to the foreign cus- 
tomers of the United States, which 
they cannot bring in the domestic 
market. Whereas, before the pas- 
sage of the law, many remote mar- 
kets could only be reached by the 
largest American concerns, with 
little or no competition resulting, it 


is now possible for smaller con- 
cerns, by uniting their resources, to 
project against their larger compet- 
itors a degree of competition which 
they are not able to bring to bear 
within the United States. 


Safeguards Against Unfair Competition 


“Another and even more impor- 
tant consideration at first entirely 
escaped the attention of our for- 
eign critics, or perhaps, if noticed, 
was viewed with skepticism. It is 
that through the agency of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Export 
Trade Act invokes and extends to 
all transactions in foreign trade all 
the domestic protection and safe- 
guards against unfair methods of 
competition and unfair trade prac- 
tices generally. Thus the United 
States has taken the lead among the 
nations of the world in an extension 
of its highest ideals to govern its 
foreign commerce. 

“The enactment of the law in 
1918 was fortunate as to time for 
the reason that in foreign countries 
the number and size of trade combi- 
nations has grown very rapidly in 
recent years and through these com- 
binations our foreign competitors 
have been able to exert a degree of 
aggressiveness and energy which 
has tended to offset the difficulties 
of war times and reconstruction 
times and which, with the return to 
normal, would have been a menace 
to our foreign trade and an obstacle 
to its extension. 

“The Associations formed under 
the Act are required to file with the 
Federal Trade Commission certain 
statements and data before enter- 
ing upon their operations and cur- 
rently to file reports in detail of 
their operations. Such associations 
may not enter into any agreement or 
commit any act which is ‘in re- 
straint of trade within the United 
States’ or ‘in restraint of the export 
trade of any domestic competitor of 
such associations’ or which ‘arti- 
ficially or intentionally enhances or 


Cancellation 


(THE many current reports, quite 
“ circumstantial in character, to 
the effect that the unwillingness of 
the public to pay the prevailing 
high prices of merchandise has in- 
duced jobbers and retailers in im- 
portant lines to cancel orders and, 
in some cases, to demand rebates on 
goods already purchased, have in- 
duced the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to make a careful 
canvass of the situation for the pur- 
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depresses prices within the United 
States of commodities of the class 
exported by such associations’ or 
which ‘substantially lessens compe- 
tition within the United States or 
otherwise restrains trade therein.’ 


Department of Justice May Act 


“In caseo f violation of these pro- 
visions, the Commission may, after 
due investigation and_ decision, 
make the necessary readjustments 
of the business of the Association in 
order that it may conform to the 
law, and if such recommendations 
are not compiled with the Commis- 
sion shall ‘refer its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States for such 
action thereon as he may deem 
proper.’ 

“There are now operating under 
the Export Trade Law a total of 
forty-four Associations comprising 
nearly a thousand concerns whose 
offices and plants are distributed 
over forty-three States of the United 
States. The products and commodi- 
ties exported by the different asso- 
ciations come from all sections of 
the country. 

“From California go out lumber, 
hardware, chemicals, fertilizer, gen- 
eral merchandise; from Illinois, 
condensed milk, grain, meat, office 
equipment, agricultural implements, 
machinery, lumber; from Wiscon- 
sin, cereals, canned goods, forest 
products; from Michigan, chemi- 
cals, cereals, foundry equipment, 
paper, furniture, meats; from New 
York and Pennsylvania, locomo- 
tives, cement, steel, copper, wood 
products, machinery, textiles, paper, 
alcohol, chemicals, cereals, food 
products, general merchandise; 
from Massachusetts, textiles, web- 
bing material, copper, paper, valves 
and pipe fittings, chemicals, cereals, 
lumber; from North Carolina and 
the Southern States, tanning mate- 
rials, lumber, phosphates, pipe fit- 
tings, meats, locomotives, clothes- 
pins, general merchandise.” 


Evil Grows 


pose of determining the extent of 
the cancellation evil and the desir- 
ability of establishing some general 
standard for the protection of man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers. The 
Chamber’s attention has been de- 
voted chiefly to manufacturers as 
it was deemed advisable to obtain 
prompt information which could not 
be secured if the survey were ex- 
tended to jobbers in all important 
lines. 
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Most cancellations of orders are 
due either directly or indirectiy to 
chaotic conditions arising from war 
times, according to the report whicn 
the Chamber has just completed. 
The percentage reporting that cus- 
tomers have canceled orders be- 
cause of failure to recognize the 
sacredness of contract and the legal 
force and responsibility of an order 
received and accepted in good faith 
was comparatively small. 


May Assume Serious Proportions 


There is danger, however, the re- 
port declares, that unless a definite 
stand is taken against any tendency 
to regard cancellation of orders 2s 
unimportant, and unless there is 
cultivation of a general feeling that 
an order is to be considered more 
than a mere memorandum, this evil 
may assume very serious propor- 
tions. 

The investigation of cancella- 
tions was made by the Fabricated 
Production Department of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce in re- 
sponse to complaints from men.hers 
that production was being inter- 
fered with, so much so, that plents 
having had sufficient orders to run 
for months, were curtailing their 
efforts or shutting down’ even 
though production of their product 
is below normal and stocks in the 
hands of wholesalers and retailers 
are light. The complainants pyro- 
tested that the sacredness of the 
sale contract was being disregarded 
and that the buyer was willing to 
chance its legal enforcement. 

To get at the bottom of the prob- 
lem, inquiry was sent to 106 lead- 
ing trade associations to learn the 
situation. Some of the questions 
were: 

“Is your industry being affected 
at this time by the so-called can el- 
lation evil and to what extent? 

“State most common reason given 
for cancellation. 

“Has, or will 
take any action in 
State what. 

“If your members accept cancel- 
lations, under what conditions? 

“Have your members in times of 
large production in securing ores, 
inserted cancellation clauses in or- 
der or contract? 

“Would you cooperate in a gen- 
eral effort to reduce the number of 
-ancellations by proper methods?” 


association 
9 


matter ? 


your 
this 


Not All Buyers’ Fault 


In analyzing replies it was found 
that the responsibility for many 
sancellations was chargeable in 
part to the seller as well as to the 


buyer. Some of the chief reasons 
for cancellation are as follows—in- 
ability to make prompt delivery, 
over stock, business declining, re- 
vision of production schedule, finan- 
cial embarrassment. 

Some replies indicated also that 
the public will not buy at present 
prices. This tendency appears to 
be growing steadily. 

The survey showed that several 
crganizations have created a bu- 
reau of contracts, to deal with all 
claims fer cancellation of orders. 
These bureaus act simply in an ad- 
visory way, receiving from the com- 
plainant a statement of facts as a 
basis for investigation, in due time 
rendering an advisory report, and 
in some cases endeavoring to secure 
a settlement if desired. 

E. W. McCullough, who made the 
investigation for the National 
Chamber, will hold a series of con- 
ferences with the Credit Coopera- 
tion Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men in New York City, to try to de- 
vise if possible equitable means for 
handling cancellations. The dates 
for these conferences have not yet 
been announced. 


Trade Relations 


business men who 
that German 
should be discriminated 
against, if not barred from our 
trade channels, will learn with 
mixed feelings that the old Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce of Ber- 
lin is about to be reorganized and 
put on its feet with a view to stim- 
ulating trade with Germany and 
especially for the purpose of de- 
veloping German markets for Amer- 
ican goods. A bulletin given out 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States concerning this reor- 
canization says: 


AMERICAN 
h 


ave insisted 


products 


“American exporters will be very 
much interested in the announce- 
nent that the American Association 
of Commerce and Trade (American 
Chamber of Commerce) of Berlin, 
Cermany, is to be re-established. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has been notified that 
« New York advisory board has 
heen established for the purpose of 
reorganizing the Berlin association. 
W. R. Steinway, 107 East Four- 
teenth Street, New York City, is 
chairman of this board. The Asso- 
ciation will be reorganized to limit 
voting power to Americans assuring 
American control. 

“The outlook is hopeful that the 
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British Manufacturers Affected 


Cancellations are not confined to 
this country, as is shown by a re- 
port from Nottingham, England, 
that British lace and hosiery manu- 
facturers and exporters have be- 
come concerned over the large num- 
ber of orders cancelled by foreign 
firms. The Nottingham Lace Ex- 
porters’ Association, which repre- 
sents the lace export trade of the 
country, recently decided that no 
member of the association should 
hereafter accept any cancellation of 
crders without the special permis- 
sion of a committee appointed for 
the purpose of investigation. 

This means, according to Consul 
Calvin M. Hitch, that should a cus- 
tomer decline to accept goods, after 
having placed an order, he will not 
be permitted to purchase goods from 
any other member of the association 
until he has complied with his con- 
tracts. The hosiery trade is consid- 
ering similar action. There is no 
disposition here to imitate these 
English methods, but it is believed 
that the time is opportune to em- 
phasize and stabilize trade ethics 
which make for fundamental sound- 
ness in business. 


with German y 


men who are establishing this or- 
ganization will be successful in 
building out of the old association 
an American Chamber of Commerce 
that will do good work and have the 
respect of all business communities. 
There is a distinct commercial need 
for such an organization in Berlin 
at all times and particularly now 
when our Government has no peace- 
time representatives in the German 
capital.” 

Whatever feeling there may be 
against trade with Germany there 
is ample evidence that England, 
France, Italy and Japan are making 
every effort to secure their share, 
and that very little prejudice now 
exists in those countries against the 
importation of desirable German 
raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts. 


Harry F. Scofield, president of the 
Scofield Hardware Co., Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., died at San Diego, Cal., recently. 
He had been in ill health for several 
years and last October went to Cali- 
fornia in the hopes that being away 
from business cares, and the sunshine, 
would relieve him. He was sixty years 
of age and had been president of the 
Scofield company since its organiza- 
tion in 1890. 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 
19, 20, 21, 22, 1920. Hotel headquar- 
ters, Marlborough-Blenheim. T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 20, 21, 22, 1920. Hotel 
headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. 
F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Coliseum, 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2, 3, 
1920. Headquarters, Hotel Statler. T. 
James Fernley,  secretary-treasurer, 
505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TEXAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 18, 
19, 20, 12921. Hotel headquarters, 
Adolphus Hotel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
1808 Main Street, Dallas. 

PacirIc NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHI- 
CLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 18, 19, 20, 
1921. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 

MissouRI RETAIL HARDWARE AsSSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 25, 26, 
27, 1921. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Col., Jan. 
25, 26, 27, 1921. W. W. McAllister, 
secretary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, secretary-treasurer, Sturgis. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. (Place 
to be announced later.) G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Portland, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

Wisconsin RETAIL HARDWARE Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2. 3 4 31021. P. d. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 


BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC, 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Phila- 


delphia, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build- 
Ing, Pittsburgh. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 





CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. 
Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
Earl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 


homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1921. W. B. 
Porch, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & Im- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HADWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
1921. H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Co- 
lumbus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Hotel 
headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibi- 
tion in Memorial Hall. James B. Car- 
son, secretary, Dayton. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, 3oston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George A. 
Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 


IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 
22, 23, 24, 25,1921. A. R. Sales, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mason City. 

SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. H. O. 
erts, secretary, Metropolitan 
Zuilding, Minneapolis, Minn. 


tob- 


Life 


NEw YorRK STATE RETAIL HARDWAKE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 
25, 1921. Hotel headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Exhibition at Convention Hall 
and Annex. John B. Foley, secretary, 
607-608 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
New York. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, May 9, 10, 1921. Troy 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Dal- 
hart, Texas. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARJ 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 10, 11, 12, 15, 


1921. Headquarters, O. Henry Hotel, 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten 
nessee, Convention and Exhibition, At 
lanta, Ga., May 17, 18, 19, 20, 1921. 
Walter Harlan, secretary, 701 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Convention of 1921 


For some years the 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
sociation, the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association and 
the American Supply and Machin- 
ery Manufacturers’ Association 
have met jointly in what has come 
to be popularly called in the trade 
“the triple convention.” This gath- 
ering of Northern and Southern 
supply and machinery dealers and 
of the manufacturers from whom 
the dealers very largely buy their 
goods of trade has been a conspicu- 
ous example of the tendency to- 
ward co-operation and _ intelligent 
competition, which has become 
more and more a factor in recent 
years in American industry and 
business. 

There 


National 
As- 


has been a_ suggestion 
from some members of the South- 
ern association that they draw 
apart and hold a convention of their 
own in 1921, a move which on many 
accounts would be regrettable. Dur- 
ing many years of reporting asso- 
ciation activities representatives of 
THE HARDWARE AGE have seen the 
great good which has come out of 
the co-operative spirit in business 
through organization, and it is 
therefore to be hoped that “the 
triple convention” will continue to 
exemplify the spirit of get-together 
in the machinery and mill supply 
trades. The mingling of manufac- 
turers and dealers from all sections 
of the country has been a good 
thing for all. Their interests are 
common and not sectional and at all 
their joint conventions there has 
been the freest expression of satis- 
faction with the results of the tri- 
partite meeting. 


Norvell Going to Europe 


Saunders Norvell of McKesson & 
Robbins and well known to the hard- 
ware trade will sail September 22nd 


on the S. S. Aquitania for Europe on a 
business trip. While in Europe Mr. 
Norvell will visit England, France, 
Spain and Germany. 


Your state convention may 
be a long ways off, but that 
shouldn’t stop you from plan- 
ning how best to use conven- 
tion ideas which always mean 


progressive methods. 











How a Hardware Dealer Cashed In On a Shortage of Domestic Help 
— Our Suggested Ads Being Used — Effective Preserving Time Ads 


A Novel Appeal 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 

David Daniels, who sent us this ad, 
looks after the advertising of the Dan- 
iels Store, Corsicana, Tex. Mr. Dan- 
iels is alive to the possibilities of cash- 
ing in one local events, happenings and 
conditions. 

The ad reproduced illustrates his 
latest move. The shortage of domestic 
help is acute everywhere, but especially 
so in Corsicana. Then coupled with 
this, the gas situation in Corsicana is 
very bad. So that it was the logical 
moment to present oil cook stoves and 
cash in on a situation that made the 
purchase of an oil stove doubly de- 
sirable. 

This kind of thought placed behind 
your advertising spells success and lifts 


you out of the class of advertisers who 
spend money but get little in return. 

Mr. Daniels ran several ads along 
this line, changing both the heading 
and the copy, but always emphasizing 
the idea of help shortage and gas con- 
ditions. 

Most any hardware man may profit 
by this idea for the help situation is 
rather poor generally. Increasing gas 
rates in many cities may eventually 
drive many families to using oil stoves. 
In a number of contiguous eastern 
cities, the difference in the gas rate per 
thousand feet is as much as 60ce., 
which is an item that is going to make 
oil cooking stoves more popular. In 
reading over this ad, there are several 
copy points which should be noted. The 
writer makes mention of time saving 
in definite terms which is effective. 

















and Preserving 


Successful Canning 


FOR PRESERVING. TIME 


we suggest Wearever Aluminum 
Preserving Kettles and Sauce Pans 

We carry a good assortment in 
the different sizes. 

We can also furnish a good 
grade of kettle in enamel ware. 

Stirring spoons are_~necessary, 
too. 

Most important of all is the 
preserving, itself. Are you going 
to stand over a hot coal or wood 
fire, o- will you use 


FLORENCE 


it OIL. COOK STOVES 








Equip your kitchen with a Florence Automatic Oil Cook Stove; use it for preserving, and also 


thruout the year. 
and easy to operate. 


fortable. Don’t put off buying one any longer. 


Takes up little space in your kitchen and is a great fuel and time saver. 
Turn it out when you dor.’t want to use it. 
Buy it now. 


Quick 
Keeps your kitchen cool and com- 


I. VAN VORIS, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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Preserving needs from spoons to the cooking stove 
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He also brings out the point that 
with an oil stove, no electric fan is 
needed in the kitchen. And then, in 
concluding, an offer of demonstration is 
made which we think is a very good 
paragraph to include in an oil stove an- 
nouncement. 

Although most people are cognizant 
of the fact that oil stoves have been de- 
veloped to a point where they are 
smokeless and safe, we believe it al- 
ways a good idea to mention these 
points in each piece of copy, but not in 
a competitive way. Simply convey the 
impression that ALL oil stoves are per- 
fectly safe. 

Interesting Acrostic Ad 
No. 2 (7 cols. x 8 in.) 

Max Washburn, advertising manager 
for Washburn & Co., Shelby, N. C., sent 
us this acrostic ad which certainly re- 
quired some little thought to work out 
properly, especially the double acrostic 
in the second block of the text. 

Mr. Washburn says this ad was “a 
great trade getter.” There is some- 
thing about an acrostic that holds our 
attention. We invariably study it to 
see if it is worked out right and the 
party who studies this ad will have a 
mighty good idea of the stock carried 
by Washburn & Co. 

In addition to the acrostic, the ad 
carries a snappy heading, which leads 
the reader into the acrostic proper. 

Why don’t you fix up a neat acrostic 
ad for your store? You might feature 
your firm name and offer a weekly prize 
to the boy or girl under 14 who sent in 
an acrostic which you used in your ad. 
You could work out a sample acrostic 
like Washburn’s to guide the contest- 
ants. In this way you would capitalize 
child interest for whatever interests 
children interests parents. 


The Gamut of Preserving Needs 


No. 3 (3 cols. x 5 in.) 
A. H. Van Voris, adman for the Van 
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TCH Is the guardian of 
the bousehold's health. 
‘The preserver of all 
loodetulls, the comfurt 
uf the sick, the pane 
gee lor summer's beat 


Guard Your 
Ice Supply 
With the 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATOR 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN ts effictent__a system of sctestific air car- 
os culd air to every patt—kerps it im circulation 


The WHITE MOUNTAIN is economical—its perteet insalation forme 
« barrier against the entrance of heated air. 


The WHITE MOUNTAIN is reasonably priced—prices based on 1919 
market 


pea 


The Wis Wise! HKSTER 5 Sture 


TOP ICERS 
45 1 capacity 
75 ® enpacity. -. 920 00 
115 D capacity. - 882 60 
135 TD capacity $42.50 
FRONT IckHs 
- 640.00 
$45.00 
47.50 


a13.00 


125 1 capacity 











dealer used our suggested re- 


frigerator ad 


How a 


Voris Store at Cobleskill, N. Y., sent us 
this preserving time ad in which pre- 
serving needs from kettles and spoons 
to the stove itself are featured. 

It is surely a novel way to introduce 
an oil cook stove and this ad, together 
with the foregoing Daniels ad, make 
a fine publicity team for oil stoves. 

The only items left out of this ad are 
jars and rings, but these are the least 
important. 

The display plan for this ad is well 
worked out. The illustration is excel- 
lent, the heading good and the oil cook 
stove trade mark breaking the type 
matter neatly and providing a separa- 
tion between the utensil and stove por- 
tions of the announcement. 

In writing us with reference to this 
ad, Mr. Van Voris says: “We agree 
with your last criticism of our Stanley 
Tool ad. We can’t always expect bou- 
quets, but we are mighty glad to hear 
what you have to say each time. We 
think your department pages are very 
interesting to hardware advertisers and 
equally profitable to those in charge of 
the advertising. 
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HERE'S HELP FOR YOU IN YOUR KITCHEN 


L COOK 


IMON DANIEL 


implements 
Gane + ay oo vant Trica Avenue 


STOVES 














A shortage gas inspired 


of help and 
this ad 


Our Suggested Ads in Practical Use 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 

C. B. Knighten, Secretary of the 
Blakey-Clark Hardware Co., Ennis, 
Tex., sent us this ad which is a prac- 
tical example of the utility of our sug- 
gested ads. Many other dealers have 
sent us samples showing how our sug- 
gested ads were used and these we will 
reproduce at a later date. 

Our suggested ads are written so any 
dealer may use them. It will be noted 
by referring to our suggested ad in 
HARDWARE AGE for July 15, 1920, that 
but one small change has been made in 
our suggested text by the Blakey-Clark 
Co. Of course, the dealer adds his own 
styles and prices and inserts his own 
cuts. It will be noted that the layout 
is also the same. Our ads save effort 
both in writing the copy and in ar- 
ranging the plan of display. If you 
have not used these suggested ads, be- 
gin now to do so. Don’t overlook the 
store policy series shown in our last 
issue. 

All you have to do is to turn over the 
suggestion ad to your newspaper. The 
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down to quarter pints and quarts, 
half gallon and gallon cans are used 
for the larger quantities. These 
cans are picked up from painters, 
cleaned up where necessary and 
properly labeled. 

These goods when packaged up 
are arranged neatly on shelves and 
in other places where they can be 
quickly reached in a rush time. 
This dealer states that the way this 
has helped to speed up service when 
the store is crowded is amazing. 

He has also tried putting up rope 
in handy form for quick service. 
The lengths running 24, 50, 75 and 
100 ft. This, too, has proven help- 
ful. This dealer also makes up all 
his halter leads. 

The 


Members’ Exchange. 


Have Not Advanced Prices 
In the August 12th issue of HARD- 
WARE AGE we printed an article with 
reference to price advances which The 
oo nee 





Wentinghouse Electric Fans 
A\uto Vacuum Ice Cream Freezers 
Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, Etc., 
Harness, Saddles, Robes, Etc., 
Battories—Eveready and Col umbia 
Universal Electric lrons 

Rooting for the Building Trade 


Nails—Cut and Wire Finish 





—YES, THEY HAVE IT THERE!— 
Who Has What, Where?—Read and See 


Go to See Them—They Have 
—“HARDWARE THAT PLEASES’— 


Hammocks—You Need One NoWW 
Aluminum Ware—Something Extr A 
Reading Standard Bicycle 
Dazey Churns and Churns With Das FY 
Water Buckets and Every Kindof Tu> 
Axes That Cut Thru and ThrUJ 
Rope That Pleases the BuyehR 
Evtectric Hair Clippers for MeN 








An acrostic ad and an idea for a prize 


position of the cut is indicated, the 
style of type and border is shown as is 
also the general plan of the layout. 
Then when you add specific informa- 
tion applying to your store, especially 
in the matter of prices and styles, you 
have an ad strictly individual to your 
store yet which has cost you but trifling 
effort. 


Work for Dull Days 


An enterprising Western mer- 
chant turns dull days to account by 
having his salesmen put up in pack- 
ages of the most salable sizes, the 
various lines usually sold from bulk. 
These include such goods as nails, 
kalsomine, whiting, Venetian red, 
yellow ochre, etc., also paint and 
lubricating oils. 

Cartons upon which are printed 
some good advertising for the firm 
are used for the nails and bulk col- 
ors. Bottles are used for the oils 
in quantities running from pints 


contest 


Bridgeport Hardware Manufacturing 
Corporation of Bridgeport, Conn., made 
July 15 on their “Bridgeport Line,” 
stating that they had “advanced the 
prices all along the line” on their prod- 
uct. 

We wish to correct, this statement 
which was based on a misunderstand- 
ing, for we find that the Bridgeport 
people have only made comparatively 
slight advances on about 30 per cent of 
the items in the line, and they state 
that their advances were made abso- 
lutely necessary by higher on 
some sizes of Screw Drivers, Trowels, 
Ticket Punches, Wall Scrapers and 
Coping Saws. 

It is also pointed out that the only 
substantial price advance on any of the 
items was the advance of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, which they made on 
their line of Universal Cutting Pliers, 
Nos. 118, 1180 and 236. 

It may also be noted that no advance 
whatever was made on the Nail Puller 
and Box Opener lines, and approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of all the items in 
their line were not advanced in price. 


costs 
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MARKET REPORTS 


on TRADE CONDITIONS 
IN HARDWARE, IRON AND STEEL, ETC. 


A REVIEW OF THE WEEK’S BUSINESS, WITH NOTES ON TENDENCIES PREVAILING IN VARIOUS TERRITORIES 
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of HARDWARE AGE, 
August 30, 1920. 


LTHOUGH the optimism so evi- 
A dent a week ago continues te- 


naciously the local hardware 
market was in many respects quieter 
during the past week. The expected re- 
lief in freight congestion, with the hoped 
for attendant improvement in business 
did not exactly materialize to the com- 
plete satisfaction of New York hard- 
ware men. Some retailers have a feel- 
ing that borders on disappointment 
when they review a tally of the past 
week’s record. Jobbers also agree that 
it was almost the slowest week of the 
summer, but attach little or no impor- 
tance to its low statistical standing, for 
although their “over the counter” cur- 
rent trade was not very large, orders 
for deliveries in middle September and 
early October cause them to be reas- 
sured that business in seasonable and 
staple hardware, in New York and sur- 
rounding territory, will be very good 
during the fall and winter months. It 
must not be thought, however, that re- 
tailers in this city are in any way des- 
pondent—they are not, but do seem 
surprised that the slight improvement 
of the week previous did not increase 
noticeably during these past seven 
days. 

Jobbers, of course, have many back 
orders to keep them busy, and are also 
in some instances making arrangements 
to ship goods on futures a little earlier 
than ordered, to make room for new 
and heavier stock. On the books the 
shipments will be listed during the 
month originally planned for delivery. 

Buying on the part of retailers has 
been rather light, but jobbers are get- 
ting up good stocks so that the trade 
will be adequately supplied when the 
era of better times arrives. Confidence 
in the future is undoubtedly the one re- 
deeming feature of a survey of local 
conditions. 

Prompted by the wholesalers many 
retailers wisely continue to place or- 
ders now for agricultural and garden 
accessories, with deliveries scheduled 
for the month of March. 

The following price 
given: 

The list price on auto vacuum ice 
cream freezers has been raised 20 per 


Office 


changes are 


NEW YORK 


cent, the discount of 33 1/3 per, cent off 
for dealers continues. 

Wooden rakes have been increased 50 
cents a dozen. 

Superior door catches are now $2.25 
per dozen. 

Domestic adjustable blinds have been 
raised to $4.00 the dozen. 

Zimmerman adjustable blinds are 
now list net—all discounts being can- 
celled. 

A slight increase, approximately 214 
per cent, has been made in cupboard 
catches. 

Yale night latches are list plus 74 
per cent. Yale padlocks—list plus 7, 
per cent. 

Stone’s annealed wire-plain 12 mesh, 
100-Ib. roll: No. 16 gage, $9.00 per 
roll; No. 17 gage, $9.40 per roll; No. 18, 
gage, $9.75 per roll; No. 19 gage, $10.25 
per roll; No. 20 gage, $10.75 per roll; 
No. 24 gage, $12.00 per roll. 

Stones annealed wire—galvanized, 
per 100 Ib. roll: No. 16 gage, $11.85 
per roll; No. 17 gage, $12.00 per roll; 
No. 18 gage, $13.25 per roll; No. 19 
gage, $14.25 per roll; No. 20 gage, $15.25 
per roll; No. 24 gage, $16.00 per roll. 

Dull galvanized screen wire, which is 
much in demand but very scarce, sells 
at: From New York stock, $4.50; from 
factory stock, $4.00; 12-mesh heavy is 
$6.00 from New York stock; $5.50 from 
factory stock. Prices quoted are for 
standard rolls. 

Family grindstones are list plus 45 
per cent each; cycle grindstones, $8.00 
each. 

Tool handles (including farming tool 
handles) have been increased 121, per 
cent. 

Ice axes are now quoted at $26.00 the 
dozen. 

Ash Sifters—With a good stock on 
hand jobbers have been filling back 
orders, and are well able to supply the 
present slight demand. 


Galvanized ash sifters, f.o.b. New York, 


12 x 12 in., $2.75 per doz. Rotary ash 
sifters, loose, $42 per doz. Crated lots $46 
per doz. 


Axes.—The demand is slight for 
axes, though many futures are being 
taken by local jobbers. Stock is ade- 
quate. 


Long Island 
per doz.; 2% 
Conn. Pattern 
3% to 4 Ib. 


axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $23.15 
to 3 Ilb., $23.15 doz. 
axes, 3 to 3% lIb., $23.15; 
$23.40 per doz. Flint Edge 
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axes, 3% to 4% Ib., $23.68; 4 to 
$23.94 per doz.; fire axes, $30 per doz. 
less 5 per cent, crate lots of half dozen. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The scarcity and 
good demand for bolts and nuts con- 
tinues as do the prices. 

Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are 
being quoted, tist plus 15 per cent to list. 
Machine bolts, all sizes, list plus 5 per 
cent. Stove bolts are being quoted 50, 10 
and 5 to 60 and 5 per cent. Common tire 
bolts, 40 per cent. Sink bolts, 50, 10 and 


5 to 65 per cent. Carriage makers’ clamps, 
Lag screws less 


new list less 25 per cent. 
10 per cent and 5 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 25 
per cent; brass 4 to 8 in., 50 per cent; 10 
to 12 in., 33144 and 5 per cent; 14 in., 33% 
per cent. Stove rods, 3314 per cent. Lock 
washers, 40 per cent. 

Cider Mills.—It is interesting to note 
that with the advent of prohibition, new 
firms sprung up overnight to manufac- 
ture various home bottling accessories, 
and the market is now very well sup- 
plied with capping machines, special 
bottles, labelling machines, etc., but no 
new firms were organized to make cider 
mills and presses, nor did any cider 
mill manufacturer to any extent take 
steps to enlarge his plant to meet the 
very obvious demand that was ap- 
proaching. Orders cannot be accepted 
nor will prices be given, as there are 
not any mills to be had. 


Coffee Mills.—With the possible ex- 
ception of the wooden base type coffee 
mills, the demand exceeds the supply. 
Mills have been very scarce for some 
time, and due to the difficulty in get- 
ting parts, the makers are hard pressed 


5 Ib. 


All 


in their efforts to bolster up produc- 


tion. A change in price will be noted 
in bold face type: 


Cast iron top, copper lacquered, slid- 
ing lever, size 6x6x8 wood bottom, are 
now $6.60, $11.50, $12.95 per dozen, ac- 
cording to size. 


Arcade Mills are $14.85 per dozen. 
Crystal Mills are $18.00 per dozen. 


Parker coffee mills, $6.75, $9.75, $15.00, 
$18.75 per doz., according to size. 
Coffee mill, glass hopper, japanned_metal 


parts, holding 1 lb. of coffee, $13.50 per 
doz. Same style, heavier, better grade, 
$16.50 per doz. 


Christmas Tree Holders.—A demand 
for holders may weil be expected a 
little later in the season. A few fu- 
tures are being received by jobbers 
who have be-n able to meet this slight 
calling with the small stock on hand. 
stands, cast iron, 


Christmas tree 





September 2, 1920 


‘japanned, stripped with gold 
per doz. to $16.75 per doz. 
Cork Screws.—Cork screws are plen- 
tiful with most jobbers and retailers, 
but there is little or no call for them. 


Crown bottle opener and 
nickel plated, $1.25 per doz. Bottle opener 
with cork screw and wooden tubes, $1.40 
per doz. Cork screw, nickel plated, steel 
wire, colored wood handle, 60 cents per 
doz. Self pulling cork screw, with com- 
binations for bottle opener and wire cutter, 
$7 per doz.; all less 12% per cent. 


Crab Nets.—There is at present very 
little demand for nets, and much less 
supply. In New York there is practi- 
celly not a net to be had. 


Farming Tool Handles.—The season 
for this item being about over the de- 
mand is extremely slight. Being a staple 
product when in season, it is probable 
that business in the spring and summer 
of next year will be good. The increase 
of approximately 12% per cent as given 
previously in this report applies to 
farming tool handles also. Jobbers 
have not as yet made up a new price 
list. 

Galvanized Ware.—Business in this 
line is very slow, noticeably so, in spite 
of the fact that the supply is low. 
Prices continue. 

Galvanized 
28 gage, $11 
vanized pails, 
12-qt., $6.65; 
$8.70; heavy, 
1, $16.80; 
per dozen. 

Garden Barrows.—Garden barrows 
have been scarce all summer, and still 
are. The demand has slackened consid- 
erably. It is possible, however, that 
the coming spring will find hardware 
stores better supplied with barrows. 

Painted 


bronze, $10 


cork screw, 


quoted: No 
100 lb. al- 


a5 
qt., 
0 


sheet is being 
to $12 base per 
8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5. 
16-qt., $8.90; heavy, 1: 
16-qt., $12. Wash tubs, x 
No. 2, $18.60; No. 3, $22.50; all 


and varnished garde no barrows, 
48-in. handles, body 24% x 141 x 12% 
inches, $69 per doz.; 60-in. handles, body 
28 x 19% x 15% inches, $84 per doz. 63- in. 
handles, body 2914 x 25 x 21% ine hes, $96 
per doz.; 63-in. handles, body 294 x 2414 
x 21% inches, $102 per doz. 

Laborers’ Canal Barrows—Half bolted 
canal barrows, wooden wheel, $53 per doz. ; 
iron wheel, $57 per doz.; full bolted wooden 
wheel, $55 per doz.; iron wheel, $59 per 
doz. 


Game Traps.—When one considers 
that the game trap season is still about 
the best part of a month away, the 
present local stock looks pretty good. 
Early buying on the part of jobbers 
made this possible. Futures in fair 
size quantities are being received. 
Price changes that occurred during the 
week are noted in bold face type. 

Jump traps (Blake & Lamb), with 
chains, No. 0, $2.00 per dozen; No. 1, 
$2.95 per dozen; No. 14%, $4.50 per 
dozen; No. 2, $7.00 per dozen; No, 3, 
$9.47 per dozen; No. 4, $11.07 per doz- 
en. 


Triumph traps, with chains, No. 10, 
$1.85 per dozen; No, 11, $2.15 per doz- 
en; No. 1144, $3.30 per dozen; No. 12, 
$4.60 per dozen; No. 13, $7.84 per doz- 
en; No. 14, $9.40 per dozen, 


Victor Traps, No. 0, 
without chains, $1.34. No. 
doz. ; without chains, $1.52. No. 11, 
per doz.: without chains, $2.44. No. ™ * 
chains, $7, 14 per doz. No. 4, with aio, 
$8.60 per doz. No. 1 Giant, with chains, 
$2.66 per doz. 

Oneida Jump Traps, No. 0, with chains, 
2.37 per doz.: without chains, $1.75. TO. 
, $2.75 per doz..; without chains, $2.12. 
No. 1%, $4.12 per doz.; without chains, 

2! No. 12, with chains, $7.12. No. 

. with chains, $5.25 per doz, 


pe r doz.; 


chains, 
$113.56 


$156.62 per 


Newhouse Traps, No. 0, with 
$4.75 per doz. No. 50 with chains, 
per doz. No. 5, with chains, 
doz, 

“Triumph” 
er doz.; No. 


with chains: No. 0, $1.71 
D $2.01 per doz.; No. 1}. 
ieee per doz; No. 2, $4.21 per doz.; N 
$7.14 per doz.; No. 4, $8.60 per doz.: 

42, $18 per doz. French rat traps, $9.2 
per doz. 

Furnace Scoops.—The demand for 
scoops has already started to increase, 
and fortunately the supply is good. It 
is expected that an adequate supply will 
be available during the high tide period. 
Prices aré the same. 

Hollow back 
doz., less 5 per 
Riveted back 
doz., less 5 per cent 

Ice Tongs.—It is not at all surpris- 
ing to find that the sale of ice tongs 
dropped off last week, as the season 
is really over. Sufficient tongs are 
stocked to meet the orders received. 

Wrought steel tongs, tool steel points, 
japanned black, 19- in., $17 per doz.; 11-in., 
$18; 14-in., $23; - $27; 20-in., $32 
24-in. 37. Soli steel ice tongs, swell 
iandles, f hardened points, 
$32 per doz.; 15-in., 
$ 7 +» $45, with new dis- 
count of 25 and 15 ) per “cent. 

Ice Skates—When the season for 
heavy buying of ice skates starts in, it 
is expected that there will be a scarc- 
ity. It is a trifle early for a real indi- 
cation, though many jobbers report 
that they are now filling futures in 
large lots. 

Ice skates, 
$1.04 per 
hockey 
plated, 
per 


furnace 
cent 
furnace 
for 


scoops, $10.53 
for bundle 

scoops, $14.21 

bundle lots. 


per 
lots. 
per 


runners of cast steel, polished, 
pair; ladies’ style, $1.31. Men’s 
skates, cast steel blades, nickel 
$1.40 per pair; ladies’, same, K 
pair. Hardened steel blades, 
plated, $1.88 per pair; girls’ same, $ 
Tempered steel blades, extra polished, 
nickel plated, all sizes, $2.75 per pair. 
Jar Rings.—A good steady demand is 
being met, as stocks are very good. The 
outlook is that good business in rings 
will continue. 
“Goodluck” 
95ec. the gross: 
price per 
rings, 75c. 
“Sterling”’ 
gross lots. 


jar rings in 6 gross lots are 
in case lots of 12 the 
gross is 90c. ‘‘Red Giant” 
per gross in single gross lots. 
jar rings, 40c. per gross in single 
Fruit jar wrenches, 90c, per doz. 


£Toss, 


Lanterns.—The heavy demand con- 
tinues, but can not be met as the sup- 
ply of all makes of lanterns is very 
low. Prices continue. 

Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9 per doz.: Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.25 per doz.; Monarch tin 
lanterns, $10.25 per doz.; Junior Brass lan 
terns, $18 per doz.; Blizzard tin lanterns, 
$ per doz.; Buckeye Dash lanterns, 
per doz.; Roadster wagon lanterns, 
.25 per doz.: Eureka driving lanterns, 
plain lens, $19 per doz.; Watchman’s mill 
lanterns, enamel finish, $25 per doz.; Im- 
perial platform lanterns, $9.75 each. 


Linseed Oil—The dullness of the 
week previous became more in evidence 
this week. Business was rather slack, 
though more interest was shown on the 
part of consumers who appear to be 
buying light, on an almost “hand to 
mouth” basis. September deliveries are 
about 10 cents the gallon lower per 
gallon than the prices quoted. For the 
period between October, 1920, and April 
1921, the price is approximately $1.17 
to $1.20 per gallon, in car load lots. 

Spot quotations range, in carlots, gallon 

37 to $1.40 ; less than carlots, $1.40 to 
3 : in 5 barrel quantities, $1.40 to $1.46 
Boiled oil is 2c. extra, double boiled oil is 
3c, extra and oil in half barrels is 5c. extra. 

Nails.—There has been practically no 
let up in the local nail situation. Stocks 
are low, and the small shipments that 
do come this way are moving slowly. 


jar 
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When nails come through in the proper 
way there will be many back orders to 
fill. At present the few deliveries that 
are possible are going out on an allot- 
ment basis. The American Steel & 
Wire Co., whose wire nail price and 
that of independent makers have shown 
a wide spread, has put out a new card 
of nail extras as of Aug. 16, with no 
change of base. The new extras are 
more nearly in line with relative costs 
than the old—an adjustment which the 
independent wire companies made as 
far back as February. 

Current prices 
vary considerably. For wire nails the 
range from $7 to $10 base per keg. 
cut nails (which are almost off the local 
market entirely) prices range from $38.25 
to $12 base per keg. It should be further 
noted that only small lots are obtainable 
anywhere in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 
quoted by local jobbers at 
papers take a discount of 10 
Galvanized nails, 25-lb. boxes, 4D, $8.65; 
6D, $8.55; 8D, $8.45; 10D, $8.40; 20D, 
$8.35. Galvanized roofing nails, 1 x 12, 
$10. Plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, $7.20. 

Naval Stores.—The local Naval 
Stores market has been quite slow dur- 
ing the past week. Consumers of rosin 
and turpentine have been buying light. 
During the month of September the 
usual custom of laying up larger stocks 
of both these products will probably 
liven up the market, and there may at 
the same time be a change in prices. 
Turpentine is now quoted at $1.61 per 
gallon on a yard basis, Rosin oil, first 
run, remains at 90 cents. Rosin on a 
basis of 280 lb. per barrel, B grade, is 
$14.75; D grade, is $14.75; F grade, is 
$15.50; and best WW is $16.00. 

Rope.—Although there has been a 
slight lull in the local rope market, the 
outlook for fall business is very good. 
New York jobbers have a fair stock in 
certain sizes that do not seem to be 
much in demand, In sizes desired there 
is an embarrassing shortage. Aside 
from a slight increase, about 2% per 
cent in awning rope, the following 
prices remain: 

Jute No. 1, 21%c. to 22%c.; No. 2, 
20t4c. to 21%c.; jute twine wrappings, 
best grade, 32c. to 37c.; India hemp twine, 
6-in., 26c. to 28c. Manila rope, best grade, 
28e. to 28%c.;: hardware grade, 25c. to 
26%4e.: bolt rope, 33c. to 34%c.; sisal rope, 
pure, %-in., 19¢c. to 22%c.; lath yarn, first 
grade, 20c, to 21ec. 

Stove Pipe—Although stove pipes 
are not yet in -heavy demand, it is ex- 
pected that as the fall season sets in 
pipe may be scarce. If obtainable, 
business bids fair to be good in this 
item. Prices remain. 

Stove pipe, 4-in., $3.75 per 
5-in., $4.25 per doz. lengths; 
doz. lengths. 

Stove Board.—A little more activity 
is expected as September approaches. 
The present demand has been supplied 
easily from the stock on hand. 


board, 18 x 24, 


this section 
prices 
For 


prevailing in 


1-lb. papers are 
Quarter-pound 
per cent. 


rope, 


ths ; 
per 


doz. leng 
6§-in., $5 


Crystalized stove 
per doz.; 24 x 36, $13.03 per doz.; 3 
$17.03 per doz.;' 32 x 42, $21 per doz.; 
mbossed stove board, 18 x 18, $6.76 
doz.; 24 x 24, $8.19 9 doz. + 
$11.89 per doz; 35 x 35, $17.5 
lbozen in case, 5 per cent off for 

Snow Shovels.—Snow shovels 
selling as fast as jobbers can 
them, This is rather an unusual con- 
dition for the time of year, the 
snow shovel rush usually comes in Oc- 
tober with the local jobbers. 


as 
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Prevailing prices f.o.b. New York are: 
2 riveted steel snow shovel, 14 x 11% in. 
blade, $9 per doz.; 2 riveted steel snow 
shovel, 15 x 11% in. blade, long square 
handle, $11.25 per doz. Gaivanized, 2 
x 16 in. blade, reinforced back, straight 
handle, $17 per doz. 

Snow pusher, 24 x 13 x 4, 
doz.; snow pusher, 30 x 13% x1% 
per doz 

Sidewalk Scrapers.—If scrapers could 
be obtained in larger quantities, the 
business in that item would probably 
equal the snow shovel demand. 

Prevailing prices f.o.b. are: Solid 


1% in., $3 


9 


shank, 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Aug. 25. 
( NE of the largest jobbers in Michi- 

gan makes the statement that 
more goods have been received by his 
firm during the past thirty days than 
any month they have been in business 
—more than in pre-war times, because 
they are buying heavier than at that 
time. Chicago jobbers do not make 
the statement as broad as their Michi- 
gan contemporary, but they do say that 
shipments are better. 

This improvement is largely one of 
production. Transportation facilities 
are not much better, if any, because of 
the use of box cars for grain ship- 
ments. 3ut production is gaining, 
gaining nicely. 

But it must not be inferred that the 
gains are complete, covering the whole 
field. On the other hand, it is more 
likely that production is lagging in 
more factories than it is gaining in 
and that more than half the staple 
hardware needs of the country are not 
being preduced in much larger volume 
than they were six months ago. Cut- 
lery, nails, sheets, nuts and bolts are 
just a few of the commodities in which 
there is no freer movement than there 
has been. 

Business remains good, despite some 
signs of a breaking away. All job- 
bers seemed pleased with July reports 
and say that the daily sales in August 
are holding up well, showing in most 
instances gains of some size. Retail- 
ers generally are buying with the same 
anxiety to get goods as has character- 
ized the market for the past few years. 
Once in a while a dealer is found who 
is reducing the size of his orders and 
acting on a policy of hand-to-mouth 
buying, but most of them are still 
clamoring for goods. 

There is a greater circulation of 
labor than at any time since the war 
clouds opened. Men laid off in the au- 
tomotive and tire centers are pouring 
into other mid-Western towns seeking 
work. This is bound to have the effect 
of stimulating production and may 
eventually lead to lower prices, for it 
seems to be the opinion of many manu- 
facturers that the one thing that is 
holding up prices more than any other 
single factor is the high price of labor. 

Automobile Accessories.—Prices on 
bicycles are about to advance from 
$2.50 to $4, the change coming largely 
through increased cost in the equip- 
ment which goes on them. One jobber 


Chicago, 


6%, x 5% blade, 4 ft. 


4 4 handle, $5.26 per 
doz. Solid 6 


shank, extra quality, 7 x 
handle, $6.32 per doz. Extra 
, 7 x 6 in. blade, 4 ft. handle, 


Wire Goods.—As will be noted in the 
summary an increase was made in 
Stones wire. The demand has contin- 
ued but stocks are still low. Barbed 
wire is particularly scarce. Bright 
wire goods have been called for and 
have had an increase in price as will 
be noted from the following: 


CHICAGO 


is still holding to old prices while pres- 
ent stocks last, but says that the ad- 
vance will soon be in effect in his cata- 
log. There is a falling off in demand 
for accessories, due partly to a draw- 
ing to a close of the tourist season. 
Folks are getting back home to make 
ready to place the kiddies in school 
again and the sale of auto equipment is 
taking a slight slump. Generally prices 
are firm. 
We quote 
Chicago: Twin 
each; Simplex 
Stewart Hand 


f.o.b. 
$1.30 
each ; 
Spot 


9 
aM, 


stocks, 
pumps, 


from jobbers’ 
cylinder foot 
jack, No. 36, $2.15 
Horn, $3 each; Howe 
Lights, $3.65 each; Weed chains, 30 x 
$5 per pair, 25 per cent less than dozen 
pairs; larger quantities 334, off. tid-O- 
Skid chains, 5 per pair; inner tubes, 
red, 30 x 3%, $2.95 each; 

Lyon's bumpers, $9 
spark plugs, porcelain 
63c. each; lots of 100, 
500, 53c. each, and lots of 
Ford special type, lots of 
44c. egch; lots of 100, 41c. each; lots of 
500, 39c, each, and lots of 1000, 37c. each. 
Hercules Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65c, each; 
lots of 50 to 100, 6244c. each; lots of 100 
and upward, 60c. each. Hercules Junior, 
lots of 1 to 50, 40c, each; lots of 50 to 
100, 37%ec. each: lots of 100 to 600, 35c. 
each; lots of 500 to 1000, 33%c. each; 
lots of 1000 and upward, 3l1c. each. Hel-Fi 
standard plugs, lots of 1 to 100, 55c. each; 
lots of 100 to 250, 52c. each; lots of 250 
to 500, 50c. each: lots of 500 to 1000, 47c. 
each; lots of 1000 and upward, 45c. each. 
Hel-Fi Tractor Special, lots of 1 to 100, $1 
each; lots of 100 to 250, 95c. each; lots of 
250 to 500, 90c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 
87%4c. each; lots of 1000 and upward, 85c. 
each. A. C. Titan plugs, 63c. each; A. C. 
Cico plugs, 48c. each; Champion X, 59c. 
each; Champion O, 62c. each; Champion 
Heavy Duty, . each; United plugs, 
Junior, small lots, 40¢c. each; lots of 100 or 
over, 374%4c. each; United Giant Heavy Duty, 
small lots. 60c. each; lots of 100 or over, 
5744c. each. 


Axes.—There has been an advance of 
about $2 per dozen on first quality 
axes. There is a marked shortage in 
this material and unless production 
takes an upward trend many dealers 
are going to be out of axes more than 
once during the busy winter season. 

We f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality single bitted axes, 
3 Ib. to 4 Ib., $18 to $20 per doz., base; 
double bitted, $22.50 to $24.50 per doz., 
base; seconds, black handled, $17.75 per 
doz., base; unhandled, $13.75 per doz., base. 

Alarm Clocks.—No gains in produc- 
tion are noted and prices are very firm, 
with merchandise exasperatingly 
scarce. 

We quote from 
Chicago: Big Ben 
per doz.; America, $13.96 per doz.; Look- 
out, $17.02 per doz.; Sleepmeter, $18.48 
per doz.; Jack O’Lantern, $29.26 per doz.; 
Ironclad, $ per doz.; Boy Proof and 
Pocket Ben watches, $15.34 per doz.; Big 
Zen, $24.60 per doz. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Business is not 
good in builders’ hardware. There is 
very little demand, new plans being 


especially rare. It is said that the 


2 
2.65 
) 


3ethlehem 
type, less than 100, 
58sec. each; lots of 
1000, 50c. each; 
less than 100, 


pie 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.0.b. 
$28.78 


jobbers’ stocks, 
and Baby Ben, 


Hardware Age 


Bright wire goods are now quoted at 
80 per cent off list. 


Brass wire goods are now quoted at 
80 and 10 per cent off list. 


Galvanized wire goods are now quot- 
ed at 60 and 10 per cent off list. 

3arbed wire is being quoted at $7 per 
100 lb. for both 3 point 4-in. or 4 point 6-in, 
Ribbon wire is $8.75 per 100 lb. Twist 
wire 12 gage is $7 per 190 lb. Stone wire, 
No. 19, annealed plain, $10.25 per 100 Ib. 
Same galvanized, $14.25 per 100 lb. 


activity in Chicago is just about one- 
tenth of normal. Some _ theaters, 
stores and apartment buildings are go- 
ing up, but no houses. Men in the 
real estate and building trade lines are 
having a meeting this week to con- 
sider plans for stimulating building in 
Chicago. The city needs 50,000 homes, 
but little is being done to meet this 
need. Factories are busy on old or- 
ders, but new business is very rare. 

Coal Hods.—Production is very poor 
in coal hods, and there is little move- 
ment in this material. Prices are hold- 
ing very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Japanned open hods, 17-in., $5.50 
per doz.; 1%8-in., $6.15 per doz.; japanned 
funnel hods, 17-in., $7 per doz.; galvanized 
open hods, 17-in., $8.50 per doz.; 18-in., 
$9.25 per doz.; galvanized funnel hods, 
17-in., $10.50 per doz.; 18-in., $11.35 per 
doz. 

Cutlery—Heavy holiday demands are 
coming in and most jobbers are in no 
position to meet them. Pocket cutlery 
will be very scarce and kitchen cutlery 
is not in adequate supply by any 
means. Present high prices are holding 
very firm. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe— 
Stocks are just about “shot to pieces” 
in this material. Practically none is 
coming into the market, due to the 
shortage in sheets, and some large 
houses say they expect no new ship- 
ments for weeks, as manufacturers 
can give them no reassuring informa- 
tion. Prices are very high and actual 
sales are apt to be made at a premium. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b. 
Chicago: 29-gage lap joint eaves trough. 
5-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 29-gage corrugated 
conductor pipe, 3-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 
29-gage, 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$2.16 per doz. 

Flint and Garnet Paper.—Business 
is good in this material, with fair 
stocks and a steady demand. Prices 
are firm, but with no indications of go- 
ing any higher at present. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flint paper 30 per cent off; gar- 
net paper net lists and emery cloth list 
plus 5 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—There is a contin- 
uance of the shortage of pails and tubs 
noted last week, it being necessary to 
ration orders for the popular sizes in 
both tubs and pails. Some other arti- 
cles are in better supply. Prices are 
the same. 

Files—Most jobbers have good 
stocks and can take care of an ordinary 
order without delay. There are no in- 
dications of a price advance. 

We stocks, 


stocks, f.o.b. 


quote from jobbers’ f.0.b. 
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Chicago: Nicholson files, 40-10-5 per cent 
discount; New American, 50-10 per cent 
discount; Disston, 50 per cent discount ; 
Black Diamond, 40-10 per cent discount. 

Glass.—Some gains in production are 
reported by some makers, while others 
seem as slow to make shipments as be- 
fore. There is a fairly active demand, 
but not quite as brisk as there has 
been. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Single strength A, all sizes, 
ner cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off all sizes: double 
strength A, 79 per cent off. Putty in 100- 
Ib. kits, $4.25. Glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 
2 and No, 3, 1 doz. to pkg., 65c. 


Wood Handles.—No improvement is 
roted in the supply of wood handles. 
The nation’s demands are weeks ahead 
of its supply and manufacturers are 
vying with each other to buy this ma- 
terial. Many sales are made at a pre- 
mium price, which seems to indicate 
that the market may go up at any 
time. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 
per doz.; No. 2, $3 per doz.; second growth 
hickory axe handles, $6.30 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory axe handles, $5 per doz. ; 
No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 85c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory 


f.0.b. 


hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.60 per doz. 

Heaters.—There is a good supply of 
automobile heaters and the usual early 
fall business is quite lively. Prices 
have been the same throughout the sea- 
son. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: No. 5B_heater, $3.25 each; No. 
3D, $3.50 each; No. 7C, $4 each; No. 7D, 
$4.75 each; No. 7X, $5.75 each; No. 8A, 
$8.25 each; No. each; 1 doz. 
brick, 6 Ib., $1.25 less 25 per 
cent off. 

Lanterns.—Some jobbers are forced 
to withdraw prices, as their current 
stocks are very low and manufacturers 
refuse to quote them on shipments yet 
to be made. Production is very slow. 
Jobbers will fill orders now on their 
books at the prices at which they were 
taken, but want no new future business 
unless it is at prices ruling date of 
shipment. The country is going to find 
itself very short of lanterns this winter. 


Nuts and Bolts.—No gain in produc- 
tion is noted here and so there is no 
relief for the shortage. The country 
wants this material badly, but is not 
getting any more than a drop in the 
bucket toward those needs. Prices are 
very strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 
20 per cent off; larger sizes 10 per cent 
off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in. 15 
per cent off; larger sizes 5 per cent off; 
coach or lag screws, gimlet points, square 
head, 30 per cent off; hot pressed nuts, 
square or hexagon caps, 50c. off per 100 
Ib.; stove bolts, 50 per cent off. 


Nails——The American Steel & Wire 
Co. have put out a new card of 
nail extras, dated Aug. 16, with no 
change of base. The new extras are 
more nearly in line with relative costs 
than the old. Shipments are just as 
slow and short as they have been. 
Whether the new price will be a spur 
to increased production remains to be 
seen, but there is some hope it will be. 
Demands are very active for nails de- 
spite the slowing up in the building 
game. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Common wire nails, 
to $4.75 per keg base, 


each; all 


stocks, f.o.b. 
from $4.45 


Paints and Oils.—Indications are 
for a brisk business in paints and oils 
for fall. The demands coming in the 
past week have been increasingly ac- 
tive. Prices are holding steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Linseed oil, $1.62 to $1.72 in car- 
load lots; Pig lead, $8.57 to $8.80; shellac 
T. N., $1.10; bone dry bleached, $1.25. 
White lead, dry, l6c. to lic. Ib.; white 
lead, in oil, 1644c. to 2144c. per Ib. 

Rope.—There is no change in the 
rope situation. There is fair produc- 
tion and a demand which absorbs the 
output about as quick as it is moved to 
market. Prices remain the same, with 
the variance in quotations being due to 
the methods different houses use to 
compute freight charges. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: No. 1 manila 
brands in full coils, 28c. 2, 27%¢ 
per lb.; No. 1, sisal rope, full coils, 19c. 
lb.; No. 2, 17c. per lb., and No. 3, 
per lb. 

Roofing Paper.—Some indications are 
that the supply in roofing paper is bet- 
ter, due to better production and 
smaller demands, but other jobbers 
complain that they are short of this 
material. The prices quoted are the 
same that have been in effect most of 
the summer. 

We quote from jobbers’ f.c 
Chicago: Certainteed roofing, 1-ply, $2. 
per sq.; 2-ply, $2.64 per sq.; 3-ply, $3 
per sq.; Major roofing, 1-ply, $1.83 per sq. ; 
2-ply, $2.24 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.65 per sq.; 
Guard roofing, 1-ply, $1.38 per sq.; 2-ply, 
$1.74 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.10 per sq.; tarred 
i $5.08 per 100 lb.; red rosin paper, 
$111.45 per ton. 


Steel Sheets.—It is a fortunate job- 
ber that has any stock of steel sheets. 
They are almost off the market and 
while there is some promise of relief in 
the situation it has not come to light 
as yet. What sales are made are usual- 
ly at a premium over the market. 


Sporting Goods.—Due to a falling off 
in demands there is an increased sup- 
ply of sporting goods, even leather 
goods coming onto the market more 
freely than they did. Some good sized 
orders for football equipment are be- 
ing booked. 

Solder.—Ordinary wants 
plied without difficulty, 
quite easy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, 
casese 36c. per lb.; less than case lots 
per Ib. 

Presses.—Home distillers are not 
diminishing any in number and the de- 
mand for fruit presses continues good. 
Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Junior cider mills, $24 
Junior wine presses, $12 each: Force 
farmers’ cider presses, $18 each. 

of this 


Stove Boards.—Very little 
material is to be had, the shortage in 


stocks, f.0.b 
rope, standard 
per lb.; No. 2, 27 
per 
Lic. 


stocks, ».b. 


I 
1 
1 


3 
. 


are sup- 
with prices 


f.0.b. 
full 


39e, 


f.o.b. 
each: 


feed 


stocks, 
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sheets making manufacture of boards 
very slow. Most dealers have covered 
their winter wants. Those who have 
not will be out of stove boards before 
the season is far advanced. Sales are 
very few, but quotations have not been 
changed. 
We quote 
Chicago: 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Wood lined crystal stove boards, 
$13.60 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16.05 

; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz.; 

», $30.50 per doz. 

Screws.—Some gains in production 
are noted in screws, but there is still 
a more active demand than there is 
supply. Small sizes are hard to get: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago Flat-head screws, 70-20; 


bright 
round-head blued, 6714-20; flat-head japan, 


6244-20; round-head brass, 57'%4c.-20; flat- 
head brass, 60-20. 

Sash Weights.—There are continued 
gains in production, with shipments 
coming through quite satisfactorily and 
prices being easy. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago Sash weights in than ton 
lots, $75 per ton; ton lots, shipment direct 
from the foundry, subject to delay, 73 
per ton. 

Wheelbarrows.—There seems to be a 
less active demand for wheelbarrows. 
Prices are easy. 

Wire Cloth.—Very little business is 
being done in wire cloth and poultry 
netting. Jobbers are not anxious to 
book orders save at prices ruling at 
date of shipment and retailers are in- 
clined to wait for definite quotations 
before buying. The present season is 
closed for this material and no great 
movement will be noted until the new 
season’s business gets under swing. 

We quote f.o.b. 
Chicago: Black 12- 
mesh, $2.25 per 100 sq. ft poultry net- 
ting, galvanized before weaving, 40-10 per 
cent discount; galvanized after weaving, 
10 per cent discount. 

Game Traps.—There is the same 
marked shortage in game traps, due to 
a lack of steel. It is very likely that 
orders placed at this late date will 
either be cancelled or very poorly filled, 
the manufacturers seem to think 
that+ present orders will take up all 
they can make this year. There are no 
new prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: No. 0 Victor 
$1.71 per doz.; without chains, $1.34 per 
doz.; No. 1, Victor traps, with chains, 
$2.01 per doz,; Without chains, $1.52 per 
doz.;: No. 1%, Victor traps, with chains, 
$3.05 doz.; without chains, $2.44 per 
doz. ; y 0. Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $2.37 per doz.: without chains, $1.75 
per doz.: No. 1 Oneida Jump traps, with 
ins, $2.75 per doz.: without chains, $2.12 
per doz.; No. 144, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $4.12 per doz.: without chains, $3.25 
per doz.: No, 0, Newhouse traps. with 
chains, $4.75 per doz.; No. 1, $5.62 per 
doz.; No. 144, $8.50 per doz. 


stocks, f.o.b. 


less 


from jobbers’ 


painted 


stocks 
wire cloth, 


as 


stocks f.o.b. 
traps with chains, 
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Office of HARDWARE 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 30, 

SIGNS 
kJ peak 


continue to multiply that the 
of hardware prices has been 
reached and, while there is _ noth- 
ing to suggest any immediate reces- 
sions, the fears recently so pronounced 
in the minds of buyers about advances 
largely have disappeared. This finds 


reflection in a quieter and more or- 
derly demand. Take away the possi- 
bility of higher prices and with it goes 
much of the anxiety of buyers to secure 
supplies. If prices move upward any 
further from present levels, it will be 
due chiefly to higher costs imposed by 
the increase in freight rates. The sup- 
ply situation here no longer is acute; 
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on the contrary, only occasional com- 
plaints or suggestions of shortages now 
are heard. This development may be 
ascribed to a materially improved rail- 
road transportation situation. 

Some shortage of railroad cars still 
exists, but it is a rather striking fact 
that since the railroads were granted 
the increase in freight rates that the 
car efficiency unit has risen quite 
sharply. As a result of this condition 
cases are fairly numerous in primary 
industries where car placements have 
risen to 100 per cent, where a month 
ago they were down as low as 10 per 
cent of normal. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is allowing the load- 
ing of box cars going west into the 
grain producing areas, and likely to 
give approval to a petition of the steel 
industry seeking to raise the restric- 
tions on the use of open top cars, so 
that hereafter it will be possible to 
load, for general service, this type of 
carrier with sides up to 44-in. There 
can be no doubt that the railroads are 
in much better shape than they have 
been before since the outbreak of the 
yard and switchmen’s strike early in 
April. 

Automobile Accessories.—Complaint 
of a comparatively slow trade still is 
quite common, and not much optimism 
exists with regard to the immediate 
future. As has been pointed out in 
these columns for several weeks past, 
both jobbers and retailers have so much 
money tied up in big stocks of tires 
that activities in other accessories are 
much restricted. Bargain sales in tires 
are the order of the day amony reiail- 
ers, but a good many of these sales are 
not really bargain offerings. As a 
matter of fact, in a number of cases 
seconds are being sold at what appear 
to be low prices, but which in reality 
are high for the kind of tires being un- 
loaded, 

Bars.—The supply situation slowly 
but surely is growing easier, due to the 
fact that with the improvement in 
transportation conditions deliveries are 
better, while some buyers, who have 
been depending upon warehouse sup- 
plies to make good the failure of new 
shipments, are not bothering the job- 
bers as much as they did recently. We 
note sales of the base size of merchant 
steel bars from the mills at from 3.50c. 
to 4.25c., while the Steel Corporation 
is making a fair showing in delivery 
against orders carrying a price of 
2.35c., Pittsburgh. The Carnegie Steel 
Co, warehouse price on bars is 3.10c. 
base, but it has not a great deal of ton- 
nage thus located. Jobbers forced to 
depend upon independent mills still are 
quoting 4.50¢. to 4.25c. out of stock. 


We quote steel bars from jobbers’ stocks 
at from 4.50ec. to 5.25¢., base and iron bars 
at 5c. base for common iron. 

Builders’ Hardware.—New demands 
in connection with private house con- 
struction are extremely moderate, but 
industrial housing activities are being 
prosecuted steadily and this constitutes 
the chief source of present demands. 
The U. S. Steel Corporation is quite 
active in this direction and the Midvale 


Steel & Ordnance Co. recently placed 
the contract for 100 five and six-room 
houses to go up at Rosemont, Pa., near 
the plant of the Cambria Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. Dealers here still re- 
port poor deliveries on orders, but are 
experiencing no particular trouble in 
supplying such demands as are passing. 

Linseed Oil.—Trend of prices still is 
toward lower levels, the market now 
being quotable here at $1.65 per bbl. 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Scarcity of 
nuts and bolts still is quite pronounced 
and apparently no immediate relief is 
likely as makers have so much business 
in sight that they still are declining 
new orders until they have made some 
reduction in their back obligations. 
Makers in some producing centers have 
advanced prices, but in this district 
they are going along at the old dis- 
counts, although intimating the possi- 
bility of an early increase. Jobbers’ 
stocks still are not only small but very 
much broken up. 

We 


Vy -in, 
base: 


quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rivets 
and larger, keg lots, $6 to $6.25 
small sizes, 25 to 30 per cent off list; 
carriage bolts, % x 6 -in., and smaller, 20 
to 25 per cent off list; larger and longer, 
7% to 10 per cent off list; machine bolts, 
32 x 4-in. and smaller, 25 to 30 per cent 
off list; larger and longer, 15 to 20 per cent 
off list; stove bolts, packages, 40 to 50 
cent off list; tire bolts, Bay State, 
per cent off list; Eagle, 25 to 30 per 
off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
heads, 10 per cent st'vle 


off list, other 
heads, list: track bolts, 9.25c. base; lag 


“ews, 35 to 40 per cent off list; nuts, hot- 
sed and cold punched, list plus $2 to 
semi-finished, %-in. and larger, 35 to 
per cent off list; 9/16-in. and under, 
to 50 per cent off list. 


Paints and Varnishes.—No change is 
noted in prices despite the weaker tend- 
ency in both linseed oil and turpentine. 
Mixed paint, which may be first to feel 
the effect of the downward tendency in 
base materials, is holding firmly. Lead 
does not seem to grow any easier and 
this is the chief prop to prices, although 
it also must ‘be said that the demand 
is holding up extremely well. 

Sheets.—Although there has been a 
considerable decline in the urgency of 
the demand upon the mijls from the 
automobile industry, there seems to 
have been a corresponding decline in 
mill operations, due to hot weather and 
the difficulties experienced in getting 
the material in and out of the plants, 
and the movement of other finishes has 
not improved much. Jobbers conse- 
quently are going along with pretty 
moderate stocks and, being unable to 
secure supplies for any less money than 
recently, are holding firmly to their 
recent quotation. The possibility of 
materially higher mill prices, however, 
appears slight as the advent of cooler 
weather will mean freer mill operations 
and the betterment in railroad cpndi- 
tions. 
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We quote from warehouse: One pass 
cold-rolled black sheet, 8c. to 8.50c. per Ib 
base, Pittsburgh; galvanized, 10.25c. to 
10.50c. base; blue annealed, 7.25c, to 7.50c. 
base; 2%-in. corrugated galvanized sheets, 
8.30c. to 9c. per square. 


Tin Plate——This year’s production 
will fall so far short of requirements 
that it is hard to figure how prices can 
get down any in the near future. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has so 
much business backed up that it cannot 
take any new orders for delivery over 
the remainder of this year, and prob- 
ably carry some tonnage over into the 
first quarter of 1921. Independent 
makers are not so heavily booked but 
their price ideas for tonnages for d2- 
livery during the remainder of this year 
and the first quarter of next year is 
about $2 per base box above that of 
the leading interest. This condition 
suggests continued high prices for 
everything made from tin plate. Al- 
though building operations are _ sub- 
normal there seems to be no oversup- 
ply of terne plate and it is firmly priced. 

We quote from warehouse: Standard 


coke tin plate, $11 per base box; roofing 
ternes, 20 x 28-in., 40-lb., i.c., $28 to $30. 


Turpentine.—A drop of 5c. per bbl. is 
noted, the new quotation being $1.80 
per bbl. Suggestions are heard from 
the south of a really big production this 
year, particularly if galvanized sheets 
can be secured in sufficient quantities 
for cups and spouts, 

Window Glass.—Shortage of supplies 
remains extremely acute as production 
still is more or less affected by trans- 
portation conditions which restrict 
movement of raw materials to the 
piants, while there appears to be no 
let-up in the demand. Plain ground 
glass is so hard to obtain that dealers 
are trying to shift buyers on to other 
lines. 

Wire Products.—Makers still are 
struggling to catch up with their back 
obligations for nails and limiting the 
amount of new orders to the propor- 
tions of completed orders. Inefficiency 
of labor has made it rather difficult for 
most companies to increase production 
very much, but it is believed that with 
cooler weather this hindrance will be 
overcome, and makers will be more re- 
ceptive to new business. Jobbers here 
still are unable to supply more than 
part of the demands made from them. 
Intimations are heard that independent 
companies will soon announce another 
increase of five dollars per ton to cover 
the increased cost incident to the higher 
freight rates. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, $4 to $6 base per keg; annealed 
wire, base sizes, $3.75 to $4.25 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized wire, $4.45 to $4.95; galvan- 
ized barbed wire, $4.90 to $5.10; wire 
brads, 50 to 66% per cent off list: woven 
wire fencing, out of stock, 50 and 5 per 
cent off list. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Aug. 28, 1920. 
USINESS in the hardware trade 
just now is reported to be quiet, 
but this is nothing unusual in this terri- 


tory at this season of the year. Many 
dealers and salesmen are now on their 
vacations, and this accounts partly for 
the dullness reported. 

The one feature worthy of note dur- 
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ing the past two weeks is the steady 
improvement in transportation condi- 
tions. Goods which have been on the 
road for three to four months are com- 
ing in, and shipments made from East- 
ern points are being received in less 
than half the time formerly consumed 
on the journey. Evidences that produc- 
tion is picking up in some manufac- 
turing lines is also shown, as jobbers 
report that they are now able to place 
orders with less difficulty than they ex- 
perienced during the past few months. 
On the other hand, conditions in some 
lines are no better. This applies more 
particularly to wire products, such as 
nails, wire fencing, etc. There will 
likely be a great shortage of light wire 
fencing as mills report it is increasingly 
difficult to keep men working on the 
smaller sizes of wire because the ton- 
nage drawn does not net workmen as 
much as when they are working on the 
larger sizes. 

There also promises to be a shortage 
of ice skates and creepers this winter, 
as jobbers are unable to place their full 
quota with manufacturers. 

One jobber reports that a shipment 
of pliers ordered in 1917 arrived this 
week, and a shipment of aluminum 
rules, order for which was placed in 
April, 1919, arrived last week. 

Price advances during the week were 
very few, the outstanding one being 
from a manufacturer of manual train- 
ing benches who increased his prices 
about 60%. 

Alarm Clocks.—No improvement is 
noticed in the shipment of alarm clocks 
from factories, and there will un- 
doubtedly be a shortage in this line this 
fall and winter. No price changes are 
noted. 

Axes.—Good orders are being re- 
ceived for axes, and it now looks as 
if jobbers will be forced to allot their 
shipments. However improvements in 
manufacturing conditions, of which 
there are indications, may bring relief. 
Prices are the same as those ruling for 
some weeks past, though advances are 
anticipated. 

Jobbers continue to quote 3% to 4% Ib. 
Single hitted, handled axes at $22.75 per doz. 

Aluminum Ware.—Small shipments 
of broken lots are being received from 
manufacturers, but stocks are badly 
depleted. The demand still continues 
heavy, particularly on kettles and sauce 
pans. No price changes, other than 
the one reported last week, have been 
received. There is no doubt that alum- 
inum ware will be a scarce article this 
fall and winter. 

Automobile Accessories.—The dull- 
ness in this line continues. Prices, how- 
ever, with possibly one or two excep- 
tions, are holding steady. The cool 
Weather experienced this summer has 
had the effect of cutting down touring 
toa great extent, and general depres- 
sion in the automobile industry also 
partly accounts for the dullness in the 
trade, 

Builders’ Hardware.—This line, with 
the Possible exception of items required 
or repair jobs, is quiet. Very little new 


construction work is being started, and 
jobbers and retailers look for the quiet 
period to extend through the fall and 
winter months. They are taking ad- 
vantage of the lull to get their stocks 
in shape for next season’s business, as 
they anticipate a big building program 
at that time. Shipments from manu- 
facturers are steadily improving, and 
stocks are in better shape now than 
they have been for many, many months. 
Prices show no change. 

Barbed Wire.—The demand continues 
fair, and stocks of jobbers and retailers 
have practically disappeared. While 
shipments on some lines of wire prod- 
ucts were improving some weeks ago, 
they have again slumped off owing to 
car shortage at the mills. Prices are 
steady at recent quotations. 

Cattle wire, 6-in. 
f-in. 4-pt. $4.65: 
spool; 4-pt. $4.95. 

Coal Hods.—Jobbers report business 
brisk in this line for fall delivery, and 
the fact that they were able to place 
their orders with manufacturers would 
indicate that the trade will be well 
taken care of. Prices have not been 
advanced on coal hods, and jobbers 
quote: 

Japanned open hods, 17-in., $5.60 per doz : 
18-in., $6.25 per doz. japanned funnel hods, 
17-in. $7.00 per doz.; galvanized open hods, 
17-in. $8.50 per doz.; 18-in. $9.25 per doz.: 
galvanized funnel hods, 17-in., $10.40 per 
doz.; 18-in., $11.30 per doz. 

Drills—There is a fair demand for 
all kinds of drills, and stocks are in 
good shape. No price changes are 
noted, jobbers still quoting 45 and 5 
per cent off list. 


2-pt. $4.35 
Hog wire, 


per spool; 
2-pt. $4.65 per 





Galvanized Ware.—Expected  ad- 
vances on galvanized pails and wash 
tubs have not materialized, and job- 
bers do not anticipate any just now. 
Some jobbers have been able to ac- 
cumulate a fair stock of these items, 
and are in a good position to take 
care of their customers. Manufactur- 
ers are making efforts to increase their 
production, and are able now that 
transportation conditions are improv- 
ing, to get better shipments on sheets 
from mills. We quote: 

Galvanized pails, 10-qt., $4.45 per doz.: 
12-qt., $4.90 per doz.; 14-qt., $5.45 per doz.; 
16-qt., $6.65 per doz. Galvanized tubs, No.6, 
19 25 per doz.; No. 1, $12.60 per doz.; No. 2, 
$14.25 per doz.;: No. 3, $16.50 per doz. 

Glass.—Some jobbers report condi- 
tions as improving, particularly in re- 
gard to shipments from manufacturers. 
Stocks are badly depleted, but the 
absence of new construction work will 
enable jobbers to accumulate enough to 
carry them over the winter at least. 
Prices are unchanged: 

Jobbers quote: Single strength A., 77 
cent off list; double strength A., 79 per cent 
off. Putty in 100-Ib. kits, $5.50 per kit. 
Glazier’s 8 points, No.’s 1, 2 and 3,. 1 doz. 
to package, 65c. per package 

Files —One manufacturer of rasps 
has revised his prices, and some local 
jobbers have slightly advanced their 
discounts. As a general thing, files 
are in good supply, and prices firm. 

The prevailing discounts on all makes 
of files are 45 and 5 per cent off list. 


Ice Skates and Creepers.—There 
promises to be a shortage of both of 


per 
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these lines, and dealers would be well 
advised to get their orders in early. 
Owing to the uncertainty of the 
weather here in winter time, dealers 
have not been in the habit of ordering 
in advance, depending on jobbers to 
stock enough to take care of their 
needs. Jobbers report that there will 
be a scarcity of these items this year, 
and first to place their orders will have 
the best chance of getting supplied. 
Machine Bolts and Nuts.—The scar- 
city continues, particularly in the 
smaller sizes. Factories are now quot- 
ing three to four months delivery. 
Local stocks are badly depleted, and 
the demand continues good. Prices are 
the same as ruling for the past month, 
an exceptional thing in itself, as fluc- 
tuations are very frequent in this line. 


Jobbers quote: Machine bolts, % x 4 and 
smaller, 15 and 5 per cent off; larger and 
longer, 10 and 5 per cent off. Stove bolts, 
50 and 10 per cent off; carriage bolts, % x 6 
and smaller, 10 and 5 per cent off; larger 
and longer, 10 and 5 per cent off. Semi- 
finished nuts, larger sizes, 30 and 10 per 
cent off; smaller sizes, 35 and 10 off. 

Manual Training Benches.—A Middle 
Western manufacturer of manual 


training benches has advanced his list 
prices about 60 per cent. Benches which 
formerly sold at $38, less 30 per cent 
discount, are now quoted at $60 with 
the same discount prevailing. 

Paints and Oils.—The paint market 
is rather quiet just now, but jobbers 
and retailers anticipate a big business 
through the fall. Prices on all grades 
of paint are holding firm, and on linseed 
oil and turpentine no changes are re- 
ported. Jobbers quote: 


Linseed oil, raw, single barrels, $1.82 per 
gallon; boiled, le. per gallon above raw. 
Turpentine, single barrels, $1.78 per gallon 


white and red lead, 15% to 16c. per Ib. 

Screen Doors.—New prices on screen 
doors for next season will be issued in 
September. It is understood that manu- 
facturers will make every effort to keep 
the prices at least down to the present 
level, which they admit is high enough. 
Increasing costs of wire cloth, however, 
will have to be reckoned with, they 
claim. On'‘the other hand, lower prices 
en lumber will enable them to absorb 
the increase, if kept within reasonable 
bounds. 


Stove Boards.—Orders are being 
placed with jobbers for stove boards 
and it is likely that there will be 
enough to take care of the trade. Prices 
are unchanged, and some jobbers still 
quote: 

Wood lined erystal stove boards, 
$13.60 per doz.; 26 x 26. $16.00 
$21.20 per doz.; 36 x 36 


24 x 24, 
per doz 
$30.00 per 


9 . 2 
20 x 30, 


10z 

Sash Cord.—Some manufacturers are 
reported to have further reduced quo- 
tations on sash cord, in some instances 
as much as 20c. per Ib. This is by no 
means general, however, and_ the 
reduction quoted in these columns 
some weeks ago, about 4 cents per Ib., 
still represents the average. No. 7 
braided sash cord is quoted by jobbers 
at 88c. per lb. 

Screws.—There is a good demand for 
screws of all kinds, and the supply is 
short. Prices are the same as those 
last reported. 
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Jobbers quote: Cap screws, hex. head, 30 
and 5 per cent discount; fillister head, 5 per 
cent discount; flat head, 5 per cent discount; 
lag screws 30 and 10 per cent discount; 
wood screws, 70 and 20 per cent discount, 

Wire Cloth, and Poultry Netting.— 
New prices on wire cloth are expected 
to be announced in October. On poul- 
try netting those ruling for the past 
few weeks are still in effect. There is 
a great scarcity of the latter items, 
and the demand has slackened off some- 
what. 

Jobbers quote black painted wire cloth, 12 
mesh, at $2.50 per 100 sq. feet. Poultry 
netting, galvanized before and after weav- 
ing, 45 per cent discount. 

Wire Fencing.—There promises to be 
a great scarcity of light wire fencing, 
due to the inability of mills to keep 
wire-drawers on the job when drawing 
the lighter wire. Instances are cited 
where wire-drawers have quit their 


jobs when asked to work on small wire, 


they stating that they could not make 
the same money on this size as com- 
pared with the heavier sizes. 


Wire Nails.—There would appear to 
be plenty of nails available if jobbers 
would consent to paying the price of 
$6.00 and $6.50 per keg base asked by 
some independent companies. The great 
majority of the local jobbers get their 
nails from the American Steel & Wire 
Co. and prefer to wait on them rather 
than pay the heavy premiums asked 
by some of the independents. No im- 
provement is noticed in shipments 
from mills, and nails are still in very 
short supply. Dealers are fortunate 
if they secure two or three kegs out 
of each carload that arrives. Quota- 
tions remain as last reported, $4.50 
per keg, base, for wire nails, and $6.00 
per keg, base, for cement coated. 


TWIN CITIES 


PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
August 24, 1920. 

ENERAL retail hardware sales for 

August appear to have dropped off 
proportionately more than August of 
last year. The amount of sales, how- 
ever, is more than that of last year at 
this time. The public is more careful 
in buying and there is a tendency to 
hold back in the expectation of lower 
prices. 

Jobbers are confident that there will 
be a good winter and spring business 
and are ordering about as heavily as 
usual from the factories. General opin- 
ion seems to be that as soon as the 
present financial stringency is past 
business will be good. 

Jobbers report good sales on all 
items for fall business, and that many 
orders are being taken for spring de- 
livery. There is no improvement in the 
general shortage of all hardware items. 

There will undoubtedly be many 
changes on the heavier items of hard- 
ware on account of the increased freight 
rates which take effect Aug. 26. These 
will be reported as they become effec- 
tive. 

Automobile Accessories.—Sales are 
fair in practically all items of acces- 
sories and necessities with the excep- 
tion of tires. Sales of tires are practi- 
cally at a standstill, due to the demoral- 
ized condition of the market in this 
item. 

Chains.—Sales are at a low point; 
but preparation should be made for the 
fall trade; indications are that there 
will be a shortage of chains as the sea- 
son for these comes in. No price change 
reported. 

We quote from 
fall delivery, lots 
per cent; lots of 100 pairs, 
from standard lists. 

Lenses.—Sales of lenses have been 
very good. The two best sellers in this 
territory have been the Violet Ray and 
the Macbeth lenses. 

We quote from local jobbers, prices 25 
per cent discount from list, which is $3.00 
on Violet Ray and $5.25 on Macbeth. 

Luggage Carriers.—Sales of luggage 


local jobbers’ stocks for 
of 12 to 50 pairs, 33% 
3344-5 per cent 


carriers have been very active and 
goods have been difficult to obtain. The 
popular sellers are adjustable carriers. 

We quote from stocks 25 
cent from standard Standlay 
Marquette carriers. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Sales continue 
slow on account of building conditions. 
On account of housing conditions build- 
ing will have to resume sooner or later 
and the outlook is optimistic. 


Bolts.—There is no improvement in 
the shortage of bolts, in fact it seems 
to be becoming more acute than ever. 
Factory shipments require from three 
to six months. No price change since 
last report. 

We quote 
Small carriage 
carriage bolts, 5 
bolts, 20 per cent; 
per cent: stove bolts, 
screws, 30 per cent; 
cent. 

Screens, Doors and Windows.—Sales 
are dropping off in this line as the sea- 
son advances. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Common 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $29.40 per 
doz.; fancy 2.8 x 6.8 sereen doors, $44.20 
per doz.; Sherwood adjustable 24-in. win- 
dow screens, $9 per doz.; Wabash, exten- 
sion, 24-in. window screens, $7.70 per doz. 

Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipe, and 
Elbows.—Sales are improving in this 
line, but because of shortage of goods 
in hands of jobbers’ and distributers’ 
agents, it is difficult to completely fill 
all orders. No price changes have been 
reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Eaves trough, 28-ga., 5-in. lap joint, single 
bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 28 
ga., corrugated, 3-in., $9 per 100 ft.; elbows, 
3-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz. 


Files—Sales remain fairly active. 
Jobbers report that shipments from 
factories are improving and that there 
will probably be sufficient stocks on 
hand to take care of most urgent re- 
quirements. No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files, 45-5 per cent: Riverside 
and Arcade brands, 50-10 per cent. 

Freezers.—Sales on freezers 
practically over for this season. 
price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
White Mountain, 4-qt. ice cream freezers, 


jobbers’ 
list on 


per 
and 


jobbers’ stocks: 
bolts, 10 per cent: large 
per cent; small machine 
large machine bolts, 10 
50-5 per cent; lag 
plow bolts, 20 per 


from local 


are 
No 


Hardware Age 


$4.95 each; White Mountain, 8-qt. ice cream 
freezers, $8.10 each, 

Galvanized Ware.—Shortage of this 
line shows no improvement. In fact, 
many factories refuse to accept orders 
from jobbers except for goods actually 
in stock. There seems to be no ques- 
tion but that prices must advance on 
this line. However, no price changes 
have been made as yet. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $12.90 per 
doz.; standard No. 2, 14.50 per doz,; 
standard No. 3, $16.90 per doz.; heavy No, 
1 galvanized tubs, $21.50 per doz.; heavy 
No. 2, $22 per doz.; heavy No. 3, $23.50 
per doz.; standard 10-qt. galvanized pails, 
$4.50 per doz.; standard 12-qt., $4.95 per 
doz.; standard 14-qt., $5.60 per doz; 
standard 16-qt., stock, $8.50 per doz; 
standard 18-qt. stock, $9.80 per doz. 


Glass and Putty.—Demand remains 
active for this late in the season. No 
price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
76 per cent and 78 per cent from standard 
lists. Putty 5'%c. per Ib. 

Hose.—Sales have been holding up 
unusually well for this season of the 
year. Jobbers report heavy orders be- 
ing placed for next season. No price 
changes reported, 

We quote from local 
Best grade moulded hose, %-in., at 17%c 
per ft.; %-in., at 18c, per ft.; medium 
grade moulded, %-in., 14c. per ft.; %4-in,, 
l5c. per ft.; Competition 3-ply hose, %,-in., 
1l0c. per ft.; %-in., 12c. per ft. 

Lanterns.—Dealers should place or- 
ders now, if they have not already done 
so. Indications are a shortage in this 
line as in nearly all others. 

We quote from local 
H'y-lo Tubular, $9 doz. ; 
No. 2, $14.25 per doz. 


Nails.—There is nothing new to re- 
port in the nail situation; shortage of 
all except coated nails remains as acute 
as ever, despite the fact that construc- 
tion work is slowing up. No price 
changes have been reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, $4.45 per keg base; 
coated wire nails, $5.50 to $7 per keg base. 

Paper.—The demand for building 
paper is not quite as strong as recently, 
although some weights and grades are 
hard to obtain. No price changes re- 
ported, 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barret’s No. 2 tarred felt, $5.05 per cwt.; 
3arret’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll; No. 
20 red rosin, $1.30 5 red 


jobbers’ stocks: 


stocks: 


Blast, 


jobbers’ 
Dietz Cold 


per roll; No. 25 d 
rosin, $1.60 per roll; No. 50 red rosin, $1.95 
per roll. 


Rope.—Sales on rope remain steady, 
with price remaining same as last. No 
shortage has developed in this line as 
yet. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
Columbian manila rope at 29c. Ib. 
Columbian sisal at 20c. lb, base. 


Sandpaper.—There is no _ improve- 
ment in the shortage of sandpaper. 
Mills are several weeks behind. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
Best grade, No. 1, per ream, $7.20; second 
grade, No. 1, per ream, $6.50. 


Sash Cord.—Demand for sash cord is 
good, but not as heavy as it has been, 
due, of course, to building conditions. 
Jobbers’ stocks are in fair shape. No 
price changes have been reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Solid cotton sash cord, No. 8, $1.17 per 
lb.: cheaper grade sash cord, 88c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights.—Sales of weights are 
lighter than earlier in the year, and 


stocks: 
base; 


stocks: 
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jobbers have been able to get their 
stocks in better shape. No price 
changes have been reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
$4.00 per cwt. 

Screws.—Shortage in this entire line 
is gradually becoming more acute. Man- 
ufacturers will not guarantee prices for 
any length of time, and they are from 
two to six months in making deliveries. 
Even should the steel situation improve 
it would take many months to get this 
line on a normal basis. No recent price 
changes have been made. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat-head bright screws, 70 per cent; round 
head blued screws, 65 per cent; flat-head 
japanned screws, 60 per cent; flat-head 
brass screws, 55 per cent; round head brass 


screws, 55 per cent; iron machine screws, 
60 per cent; brags machine screws, 40 per 


cent. 

Snow Shovels.—Shortage of this 
item is apparent, and dealers should 
get their stocks in as early as possible 
or secure guarantees of delivery. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small 17-in. galvanized, $14.40 doz.; 21-in., 
$16 doz.; corresponding to No. 33 and No. 
34 Owosso brand. 


Solder.—Sales are rather slow on this 
item during this season of the year. 
No price changes reported. 


We qvote from local jobbers’ 
Half and half solder, 35%c. per Ib. 


Steel Sheets.—Shortage on this item 
is as acute as ever, especially on light 
weight sheets. No price changes re- 
ported. 


We uote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black sheets at $9.50 base, and galvanized 
sheets at $11 base. 


Stove Goods.—The season for this 
line will soon be here and dealers 
should arrange to procure immediate 
shipment of their needs. Indications 
are that there will be serious shortage 
of stove goods. There will undoubtedly 
be a shortage of coal hods, especially 
the galvanized. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Common black pipe set up 6-in., 30c. per 
joint; 6-in. adjustable elbows, $3 per doz. ; 
6-in. corrugated elbows, $2.35; coal hods, 
17-in. galvanized, $8.90 doz.; japanned 
$5.04 doz. 

Tacks.—Sales on tacks have been 
very good. Jobbers’ stocks are becom- 
ing broken, but they report shipments 
on the way. No price changes have 
been reported. 

We quote from 
America cut, 8 oz., 82c. per doz.; tinned 
carpet, 8 oz., 85c. per doz.; blued carpet, 
8 0z., 76c, per Ib.; double point, 11 oz., 
39%4e. per Ib. 

Tin Plate.—The local stocks are very 
low, with no immediate prospect of 
betterment. Prices are steady as last 
quoted. 

_We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $19 per box; 
ene tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, 

8.50. 


stocks: 


stocks: 


local jobbers’ stocks: 


Washers.—Sales are at normal and 
prices remain the same as. last re- 
ported. 


Wheelbarrows.—Demand is fair, with 
a shortage of stocks in hands of job- 
bers. No price change reported. 

F We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 

ully bolted, wood tray, $56 per doz.: 
tubular steel, $9.15 each; garden, wood, 
$81 per doz. or $7 cath. 

Wire Cloth—Sales of wire cloth for 
present needs are very slow, due to the 
Season being nearly over. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, 12 x 12 mesh, $3 per 100 sq. ft. 


Wire.—As previously reported there 
is practically no wire on the local mar- 
kets. Such shipments as are received 
are immediately absorbed. 
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We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black annealed wire, $4.20 per cwt.; gal- 
vanized annealed wire, $4.90 per cwt.; 
painted cattle wire, 80-rod spools, 3.73 
per spool; galvanized cattle wire, 80-rod 
spools, $4.28 per spool; painted hog wire, 
$0-rod spools, $4 per spool; galvanized hog 
wire, 80-rod spools, $4.57 per spool. 


BOSTON 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3oston, Aug. 28, 1920. 

‘to local hardware market during 

the past week was remarkably 
free from important price changes. The 
few minor important revisions that 
took place were, as usual, on the up- 
side. The lack of changes in quotations 
is not generally construed as a sign of 
impending weakness. On the contrary, 
it is generally conceded that the market 
is remarkably strong, the underlying 
strength being based on small retail 
stocks. Any increase in the cost of 
merchandise purchased by the retail 
dealer, due to the 40 per cent increase 
in freight rates, is hardly noticeable, 
but the new carrier rates unquestion- 
ably will be instrumental in holding 
hardware values on their established 
basis during the greater part of the 
remaining months of 1920, at least. 

There apparently is no letup in the 
demand for stock. The buying move- 
ment of present season’s goods con- 
tinues, but of course on a considerably 
smaller scale than heretofore. The de- 
mand for next season’s goods is ex- 
panding, and there is a steady flow of 
standard hardware merchandise through 
jcbbing and retail into public hands. 
lor the first time in many weeks there 
is a perceptible increase in the move- 
ment of finished material from mills 
and manufacturing plants into distrib- 
uters’ hands, the improvement having 
begun just prior to the new freight 
rates going into effect. It is generally 
anticipated that the next few days will 
see the elimination of all New England 
railroad embargoes and the doing away 
with the necessity of securing permits 
to make car lot shipments, as well as 
the necessity for hardware interests to 
resort to express companies in order 
that they may secure something to sell. 
The increased receipts of finished ma- 
terial, coupled with no letup in going 
business, is causing a strain on those 
hardware firm employees who have 
just returned from vacations, because 
there are still a large number enjoying 
their annual two weeks’ rest. Most 
everybody should be back after Labor 
Day. 

Optimism appears to rule in both 
wholesale and retail hardware fields. 
The prosperous condition of the aver- 
age retail dealer makes it necessary 
for him to borrow comparatively little 
money from his banker or ask: for ex- 
tended or inflated credit from jobbing 
houses. 

The big and the little fellow, whole- 
saler and retailer, are all anticipating 
a wonderfully busy and prosperous fall 
and winter. They have a great faith in 
the future and apparently have lost all 


uneasiness about a drastic downward 
revision in hardware values. The gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that if a sur- 
plus of manufactured and finished ma- 
terial accumulates, the export demand 
will soon take care of it, and that the 
chances of a general drop in values is 
a long way off. 

Axes.—Retail dealers are placing 
good-sized orders for all makes of axes 
with the local jobbers, and there is 
every indication that this branch of 
the hardware industry will enjoy a 
profitable season. One of the manu- 
facturers some time ago advanced 
prices, which gave rise to a local rumor 
that prices here will be higher. The 
other manufacturers, however, have not 
changed their lists, in so far as is 
known, consequently the best that can 
be said of local quotations is that they 
are very firm. 

Barbed Wire.—Barbed wire receipts 
have been spasmodic, due to transpor- 
tation conditions and the inability of 
manufacturers to make shipments, be- 
cause of the scarcity of raw material. 
The retail demand as recorded by the 
local jobbers is unusually good this 
season, and indications are that unless 
the manufacturers are able to get 
goods on this market in larger quanti- 
ties there is likely to be a shortage. 

We quote from jobbers’ Barbed 
wire, plain twist, by the $6.55 per 
100 Ib. base; by the spool, Double 
twist, by the pound, $6.55 per base ; 


by the spool, $5 55. 
Staples, $6.55 per 100 Ib 


ais adtentinnn strongly point to 
a shortage of baseball bats next spring. 
Most of the manufacturers have been 
obliged to close their plants, owing to 
their inability to secure stock at a price 
which will allow them a_ production 
profit. A representative of the largest 
manufacturer assures us that his com- 
pany will have closed its books on next 
season’s business before the end of an- 
other month, and those jobbers who do 
not cover their requirements between 
now and then in all probability will have 
to seek elsewhere for merchandise. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Both bolts and nuts 
are beginning to come forward a little 
more freely. The local jobbers have so 
many back orders to fill it will be a 
long time before supply conditions here 
become normal, however. Prices are 
reported as extremely firm, with the 
probability they will remain on their 
present for several months, at 
least. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H. P. nuts, %-in. diameter and 
smaller, list plus 10 per cent S-in. and 
larger, list net: bolt ends with H. FP. nuts, 
list net; machine bolts with C. & T. nuts, 
14 -in diameter and smaller, list plus 20 
per cent; %-in. and larger, list plus 10 
per cent; tap bolts, list plus 30 per cent; 


common carriage bolts, all sizes, list plus 
20 per cent; stove bolts, larger lots, 50 


stocks: 
pound, 
$5.10. 
100 Ib 


basis 
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40 per cent; nuts, 
square blank and square tapped, 
blank and tapped, list plus 4c.; 

T. square blank and square 
ae and hexagon blank and _ tapped, 
list plus 5c.; extras of lic. to 5c. per Ib. 
are charged for less than keg lots. Semi- 
finished hexagon nuts, 9/16-in. and smaller, 
20 per cent; %-in. and larger, 20 per 
cent; finished case hardened nuts, 20 per 
cent. 

Bottles —Coming as it does. with the 
retail trade beginning to think about 
securing a supply for the holiday sea- 
son, the scarcity ,of certain kinds of 
vacuum bottles is annoying to the job- 
bing trade here. The manufacturers 
of Thermos bottles appear to be doing 
better in the matter of shipments than 


smail lots, 


per cent; 
Mm. P. 
he -xagon 
> aes 


for next spring. The manufacturers, 
apparently, are having considerable 
difficulty in securing certain sizes of 
wire necessary in the production of this 
product. Present indications are there 
will be a serious shortage, but the hard- 
ware trade is hoping that the situation 
will adjust itself in a little while, irre- 
spective of what the manufacturers say. 
They are basing their hopes largely on 
the belief that transportation difficul- 
ties from now on will gradually disap- 
pear. 

Galvanized Ware.—The demand for 
all kinds of galvanized ware is active, 
and jobbers in some instances are be- 


TTT TTT 


MU 


Hardware Age 


Tubs.—Galvanized, No. 200, $24.38 
doz.; No. 300, $27. 20. 

Garbage Cans. —Galvanized, No. 1, 
per doz.; No. 2, $1.76; No. 4, 1.34. 


Glass.—The demand for window 
glass holds strong, and inasmuch as 
the manufacturers have been unable, 
up to now, to ship full orders to this 
market, prices hold very strong. The 
demand for automobile plate. glass has 
let up a little, but there is no indication 
that prices will change within the near 


future, at least. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Window 
glass, single A and B, by the box, 76 per 
cent discount; double A, 77 per cent dis- 
count; double thick A, $1.25 per sq. ft. 
With hard metal, 50c. per sq. ft., 75 per 
cent discount. 


per 


$2.46 
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Railroad Buying Waits Production and Shipments of Steel Improved 


To an increasing extent the steel 
trade is taking account of factors 
that bear on the future course of de- 
mand and of prices. While some 
producers, long used to thinking in 
terms of a seller’s market, talk of 
passing on the cost increment due to 
the 40 per cent increase in most iron 
and steel freight rates, others dwell 
on the final effect on their own mar- 
ket of the changes going on in other 
industries. 

With an unwieldy accumulation of 
unfilled orders still existing in most 
finished material lines, such cancel- 
lations as have come on automobile 
and shipyard account have not been 
a market factor. But there is the 
keenest interest throughout the 
market in any development bearing 
on the Steel Corporation’s price 
policy for 1921 and railroad buying 
apparently is waiting for a cue. 

The American Steel & Wire Co., 
whose wire nail price and that of in- 
dependent makers have shown a 
wide spread, has put out a new card 
of nail extras as of Aug. 16, with no 
change of base. The new extras 
are more nearly in line with relative 
costs than the old—an adjustment 
which the independent wire compa- 
nies made as far back as February. 
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some makers of other brands, but gen- 
erally speaking, local stocks are badly 
broken. 


Thermos bottles, brown steel case, pints, 
$2.75 list; quarts, $4.50. Corrugated, 
nickel, pints $4; quarts, $6. Smooth nickel, 
pints, $4.50; quarts, $6.50. Discount 25 


and 10 per cent. 

All-steel bottles, 1-qt., nickel-finish, $10; 
2-qt., $15; 1-qt., leather finish, $11; 2-qt., 
kinds 


$16 each. 

Coaster Wagons.—aAll and 
makes of coaster wagons are an un- 
usual demand for this season of the 
year, and prices are very strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 3314 per 
cent discount; from manufacturers’ stocks, 
in full crates, 40 per cent discount. 


Fencing.—Manufacturers hold out 
little encouragement to the jobbers 
here regarding the latter securing ade- 
quate supplies of Blue Ribbon fencing 


(From The Iron Age) 


At Cleveland, new wire and wire 
nail prices represent the advance in 
freight rates from Pittsburgh to 
Cleveland, being 24c, per 100 Ib. 
above the Pittsburgh base instead 
of 17c. 

Similarly a new National Tube Co. 
card on oil country pipe, which is 
sold at delivered prices, shows ad- 
vances to the extent of the increases 
in freight rates to the different 
zones. While independent producers’ 
prices are $10 a ton above those of 
the Steel Corporation on oil country 
goods, an advance by the former is 
looked for, to cover the new freights. 

The Chicago market, which par- 
ticularly reflects the railroad situa- 
tion, has been notably quiet apart 
from nuts and bolts and wire prod- 
ucts. Here and there foundries in 
that district are curtailing opera- 
tions and some of them will soon be 
in need of new orders. Railroad de- 
mand there has not yet developed in 
sufficient volume to offset the cur- 
tailment of automobile, tractor and 
allied work. Gaged by cancella- 
tions and suspended shipments, a 
number of Detroit automobile plants 
are operating at about 50 per cent 
of capacity, while two of the largest 
are running full. 


ginning to accumulate unfilled orders. 
The manufacturers are doing better in 
the matter of shipments, inasmuch as 
they have been able to secure sheets 
from the mills, but they have a large 
amount of business on their books and 
express themselves, in some instances, 
as doubtful whether they will be able 
to catch up with orders as early as some 
of the hardware trade hope. 

We quote from jobbers’ 

Ash Cans.—Galvanized, 
17 x 26 in., $4.40 each; 
each, 

Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood handle, 
n., $4.80 per doz.; 16 in., $5.15; 17 in., 


3: galvanized, with wood handles, 15 

a. $7.30 per doz.; 16 in., $8.08; 17 

8. 71; 18 in., 50. 

Pails.—Hight- quart, $4.64 per doz.; 1 
$5.76; 14-qt, $6.48; 


qt., $5.25; 12-qt., 
heavier pails, 40 Ib. to the dozen, $8.44; 
50 lb. to the dozen, $10.88. 


stocks: 
with three stays, 
18 x 26 in., $6.30 


i 
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Production and shipments have 
improved in the leading steel-mak- 
ing centers, and Pittsburgh reports 
some reduction of mill stocks and 
nearly a complete clean-up of stored 
cars in railroad yards. This has 
caused a suspension of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s embargo on ship- 
ments west of Pittsburgh from Aug. 
22 to Aug. 26. 

A further sign of loosening up is 
an order allotting 60 open-top cars 
per day to Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town pipe mills for the shipment of 
oil country goods to the West and 
South. Also box cars going into the 
grain districts are being loaded with 
steel. 

Eastern makers of bolts, nuts, 
rivets and spikes have advanced 
prices about 7% percent. At Cleve- 
land higher bolt and nut prices are 
considered likely also. 

Manufacturers in other lines are 
absorbing the surplus production in 
automobile body sheets. There is 
still considerable pressure on sheet 
mills, but the conversion deals, in 
which sheet users bought sheet bars, 
have about disappeared as a factor. 
In these the buyers saved nearly $10 
a ton over current sheet prices. 
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Glass.—Colored art glass, $1.50 
and higher; double thick A, 
$1.25 per sq. ft. With hard metal, 50c. per 
sq. ft. extra. Copper finished, 25c. per sq. 
ft. extra. All glass figured in square inches. 

Vitro-Marble.—Glass %-in. thick, 5c. 
per sq. ft.; 5/16-in., 60c.; 7/16-in., 70c.; 
¥%-in., 90c. 

Skylight Glass. —Rough or rolled, 
thick, 18c. per sq. ft.; 3/16-in. thick, 
per sq. ft.; 4%4-in. thick, 28c. per sq. 
wired glass, 35c. per sq. ft. 

Heaters.—It is believed that the high 
cost of coal for household use will re- 
sult in an exceptionally heavy demand 
for oil heaters this season. The demand 
for heaters already is far in excess of 
what it was last year at this time, and 
to relieve a situation which they think 
is bound to come later in the year, the 
jobbers here are shipping out stock as 
fast as possible. 


We quote from jobbers’ 


Leading 
per sq. ft. 


1% -in., 
22¢. 


ft.; 


stocks: Nesco 
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Perfect heaters, No. 15 japanned trim- 
mings with steel reservoir, $5.18 net each; 
No, 016, nickeled trimmings with steel res- 
ervoir, $6.37; No. 1600. nickeled trimmings 
with brass reservoir, $7.28. 


Iron and Steel.—Quite an improve- 
ment is noted in local receipts of iron 
and steel since last reports. The mills 
have been able to get through some 
rounds, and other shapes, which have 
been urgently needed, and jobbers are 
making some impression on back or- 
ders on their books. The recent ad- 
vance in freight rates, which on fin- 
ished material from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict brings the present price up to 
about 40c. per 100 lb., has strengthened 
local jobbers’ ideas on market values. 
It is doubtful, however, if the market 
advances. On the other hand, the 
chances are that there will be no de- 
cline in prices for some time. Although 
the receipts of iron and steel have been 
better of late there is still a large con- 
sumptive hole to be filled, and it will be 
several months before this possibly can 
be accomplished. 


Iron.—Refined, except as below, $6 100 
lb. base; 4% and 9/16-in. round and square 
and 2%-in. round and square and larger, 
$6.40; 7/16-in. round and square and 
smaller, $8; over 6 in. wide, $7.50. Best 
refined, $7.50; same extras over base for 
small sizes as refined. Wayne, $8.50. Band 
iron, $8.50; hoop, $9; Norway, $20. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, except as below, 
$6 per 100 1lb.; base, %-in. round and 
square and smaller, $6.50; flats, $6.85; 
concrete bars, plain, $6; twisted, $6.50; 
angles, channels and beams, $6 to $6.50; 
tire steel, $7 to $7.50; open hearth spring 

crucible spring steel, $16; bands, 
$8 to $8.25; hoops, $9; cold rolled steel, 
$10 to $10.50; toe calk steel, 

Kiddie Kars.—Kiddie Kars, which 
have now become a staple article of 
merchandise with the hardware dealers, 
are beginning to sell more freely. Some 
of the retail dealers attribute this fact 
to children returning from vacations, 
who demand some means of working off 
their surplus energy. 

We Kiddie 

No. 3, 
Trailers, 


quote from jobbers’ 
Kar, No. 1, $1.34; No. 2 
$2.34; No, 4, $2.67; No. 5, 
$1.34 each. 

Nails.—Local receipts on nails con- 
tinue to show a slow steady expansion, 
and the jobbing trade is applying those 
arriving on order as fast as possible. 
It will be a long time, however, before 
back orders for nails are eliminated, 
especially those for wire nails, conse- 
quently the jobbers are not very much 
excited over the increased receipts. 
Some of the jobbers have made a very 
slight revision in prices on wire and 
cut nails, to cover increased transporta- 
tion charges, but not all have done so. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, per keg, $4.75 base; coated wire 
nails, $5 per standard 100-lb. keg base; 
cut nails, $8 per keg base; galvanized 
nails, $12 per keg base. 


Screws.—The screw supply situation 
appears to be a little less acute, but it 
still is exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
Some of the manufacturers in this sec- 
tion of the country are beginning to 
get wire stock from the mills a little 
more freely, and the chances are this 
fact will be reflected in shipments of 
finished product within a month or so. 
All of them, however, have a tremen- 
dous amount of business on their books, 
and it is a foregone conclusion that 
they will not be able to fulfill all re- 


stocks: 
1.8 


$3. 


quirements of the hardware trade for 
several months, at least. In that event, 
the likelihood of any downward re- 
vision in prices appears quite remote. 


We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 6744 per cent dis- 
count; flat head blued, 67% and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 65 per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, per cent 
discount; flat head brass plated, 62% per 
cent discount; ground head nickeled, 55 
per cent discount; flat head nickeled, 55 
per cent discount; flat head galvanized, 
52% per cent discount. 

Coach screws, 15 per cent discount; set 
screws, 10 per cent discount and 25 per 
cent discount; cap screws, square and 
hexagon, list, also 20 per cent discount; 
fillister, list plus 10 per cent discount; flat 
and round cap, list 25 per cent dis- 
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count; iron machine } anellcgg and round 
head, 40 per cent discount; fillister, 30 per 
cent discount; flat and round head brass, 
30 per cent discount; fillister, 25 per cent 
discount. 

Skates.—Local jobbers are beginning 
to get orders for skates, and in view 
of the fact that a large majority of the 
retail dealers have unusually small 
stocks on hand, it is generally believed 
in wholesale circles that the coming 
season will be the best experienced in 
this department of the hardware busi- 
ness for several years. Just at the 
moment it appears that the demand for 
boot skates is better than that for other 
kinds. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Allen & 
Rollins Co., skates, tubular, aluminum fin- 
ish, hockey and racer, $9 per pair. 

Sleds.—The jobbing trade sometime 
ago began to take orders for sleds, and 
most of them report that they are prac- 
tically sold out. Manufacturers say 
that 1920 will go down in history as the 
most active in this branch of industry, 
and that the chances are they will be 
unable to fill any additional orders. It 
would appear, therefore, that the retail 
hardware dealer who has not covered 
his sled requirements should do so as 
soon as possible. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flexible 
Fliers, No. 1, $2.84 each; No, 2, $3.34; No. 
3, $4.34; No. 4, $4.67; No. 5, $6.34. Racer, 
$4.50; Junior Racer, $3.67. The discount 
from jobbers’ stocks is 40 per cent on the 
Paris line. 

Snow Shovels.—Jobbers here report 
that they are getting excellent orders 
for all kinds and makes of snow shovels, 
and that business, both in volume and 
gross sale figures is running well ahead 
of last year. Local stocks, at the mo- 
ment, are in very good condition, and 
prompt shipments are made to retail 
dealers when requested. 

Taps and Dies.—The S. W. Card Mfg. 
Co., Mansfield, Mass., has issued a new 
catalogue, No. 30, which shows an up- 
ward revision in list prices on some 
kinds of dies, and improved screw 
plates. Quotations on taps are appa- 
rently unchanged. 

Toys.—Toys are being shipped to 
this market in a fairly satisfactory 
manner, and reshipped to the retail 
trade about as fast as received. The 
jobbers, however, are confining ship- 
ments, to a very large extent, to orders 
that were unfilled last season, which 
were never cancelled. They have a 
large number of orders on hand subject 
tc shipment beginning Oct. 1, and in- 
dications strongly point to record- 
breaking sales of toys during the com- 
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ing holiday season. It is quite evident 
that more and more retail dealers are 
going into the toy business for the 
Christmas trade. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Erectors, 
No. 1, $1.34 No. 2, $2.45; No. 3, 
$3.67; No. 6, $7; No. 7, $10; amateur wire- 
less sets, No. , $5.25; No. 4005, $10.50; 
soldering outfits, $1 each; better outfits, 
2; designer and toy maker, No, 8001, $1 
No. 8002, $1.67. 
P52 


each ; 


terminal bat- 
P54 (reverse 


(two 


$1.05 No. 


motor), $3.10; No. P58 (four terminal bat- 
series). $1.58; No. P60C (transformer), 
$5.25. 


Toy Tool Chests.—In common with 
the demand for toys, toy tool chests are 
enjoying an excellent call. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ 
chest, No. 705, $2.45 each; No. 710, $3.50; 
No, 715, $5.25. The other numbers range 
in price from $7 to $35 each 

Traps.—The recent auction of prices 
for furs created the impression in some 
quarters that it might possibly have 
some effect on the demand for traps. 
So far, however, it has not, for a very 
large number already have been sold, 
and new orders are being received every 
day from the retail trade. 

We quote 
with chains, 
No. 1%, $: 
No. 4, $8.60. 

Jump Traps, 
No. 1, $2.75; N 
No. 3, $8.87. 

Blake Traps, 
No. 1, $2.50; N 
No. 3, $7.50; 


stocks: Tool 


from jobbers’ 
No. 0, $1.71; 
; No. 2, $4.21; 


stocks: 
No. 1, 
No. 3, 
with chain, 
; No. 1%, $4.12; 


No. 0, s 
No. 2, $6 


No. 0, 


with chains, 18; 
No. 2, $5.62; 


No. 1%, $3.75; 
No. 4, $8.75. 


« Tick-Talk ” 
(Continued from page 101) 


doubt our friend, the jeweler, would 
land the sale, for perhaps he was 
the only one to sell watches then. 
Happily for the hardware man, the 
modern trend of times has brought 
forth a class of watches, one of 
which, “made the dollar famous,” 
when a dollar had a bit more value 
than a “‘two-bit” piece, and now we 
have an opportunity to sit in on the 
year’s division of watch sale profits. 
The hardware cash register likes to 
ring up a watch sale just as well as 
his little cousin over in the jewelry 
store, so why not fancy the whim of 
the cash register? 


The “Dollar Watch” and the 
Clock 


Regarding a reason for what we 
might term “Hardware watches” 
among the merchandise of the 
hardware store, the same thought 
can be applied as has been men- 
tioned about alarm clocks. The 
matter of guarantee of satisfactory 
service for a definite length of time 
works out in the same way, and the 
same square deal is given to the 
customer. The purchasers, in gen- 
eral, do not expect the hardware 
man to look after the repair, di- 
rectly, if anything should go wrong 
with the watch, and this, in itself is 
a good safeguard to the dealer. Let 
me cite an instance of this protec- 


Alarm 
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tion:—some time ago, we sold one 
of the more expensive models to a 
farmer. Within a week he brought 
iit back and was quite abusive in his 
language. The watch had stopped 
and he said there had been no cause 
for its stopping on his part. In 
order to appease him, we offered to 
send it in to the company. In due 
season, it was returned to us by the 
company in perfect running order, 
with a nominal charge for the repair. 
We notified the customer, and when 
he called for the watch he paid the 
charge without question, which sur- 
prised us somewhat, considering 
the abusive language when he 
brought it back to us. The repair 
department had written us that the 
charge would have to be collected, 
as the watch absolutely showed 
signs of hard treatment. After the 
customer paid the charge he rather 


a “dollar” watch when another cus- 
tomer will walk up to the counter 
and remark that he got his money’s 
worth out of one purchased from us 
—he got it when they sold for a dol- 
lar—and in evidence of it pulls out 
an old brass-worn case, but the 
watch was running just the same. 

In the lines ordinarily carried by 
the hardware dealer there is a 
watch for every prospect—from the 
little boy whose father is buying 
him his first timepiece, to the father 
who wants a_ second watch to 
carry for every day wear—a watch 
of neat and trim appearance, per- 
haps in a gold filled case with a 
jewelled movement. Your assort- 
ment can contain the whole range 
of a dozen or more models without 
tying up much money. 

With us, watches with night 
reading dials, have proven very 
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Harvest Time 
an Ingersoll Radiolite 


The Watch for Harvest Time 
—an Ingersoli Radiolite. 

Harvest days are busy; 
you'll want to make the best 
use of all your time. 

An Ingersoll Radiolite watch 

ives you day and night service 











Radiolite Watch 


Photographed in the Dark 


ink of the convenience, 


There are undoubtedly sev- 
eral hundred Ingersoll watches 
in Schoharie County, of which 
we have seld a good number. 
We carry an assortment of the 
popular selling sizes, and be- 
lieve we have one to suit you. 





I. VAN VORIS, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


This style watch serves a double purpose 


shamefacedly remarked that he 
guessed he had been pretty strong in 
his language, since he remembered 
dropping it out of his pocket so that 
it struck against a heavy iron soap 
kettle in falling. In an expensive 
watch, his repair bill would prob- 
ably have amounted to as much as 
the original cost of his ‘dollar’ 
watch, so he was more than satis- 
fied, and has been a good customer 
ever since. 

We find that many sales go to 
folks who already own an expen- 
sive watch. A man will frequently 
stand near the watch case, pull a 
gold watch in a case from his 
pocket, and remark: “Guess I bet- 
ter look at something there for 
every-day wear,” and _ every-day 
wear frequently means pretty hard 
wear, too. It is no common occur- 
rence for us to be making a sale of 


novel and attractive features. They 


are so well advertised that most 
customers have read about them in 
the magazines, and so they are 
more or less familiar with this type. 
They play up well in advertising 
and window displays, and these 
things help to build up trade. 
Taken from all angles, it surely ap- 
pears that the Hardware Man is the 
logical distributor for alarm clocks 
and every-day watches, and it only 
remains for each one in his own 
community to teach the public to 
come to the hardware store for 
time. 


Selling Washing Machines 
(Continued from page 97) 


the housewife for breakfast, car- 
fare and lunch, the modern house- 
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wife is finding it a difficult task to 
keep a roof over her family, provide 
food and clothing, in addition to 
paying the excessive laundry bills, 
She is now more than ready to come 
in and look at a machine that will 
not only save her in money, but will 
abolish the ruinous wear and tear 
on clothing, and avoid the muss of 
a laundress in the house. 


The Value of a Good Guarantee 


So with the housewife more than 
half convinced that she must find 
ways and means to save money and 
realizing how great the saving is 
to the owner of an electric machine, 
the main thing that the Bunting 
Hardware Co. has had to do is to 
put out a machine that it can heart- 
ily recommend, one that is backed 
by an absolute guarantee of the 
manufacturers, and at a price with- 
in reach of their customers. 

Monday and Tuesday are gen- 
erally very good days in the house- 
furnishings department, but Friday 
and Saturday also show up good and 
strong. One of the best week’s 
sales of this firm resulted in the 
turning out of twenty-two washing 
machines in one day, and a total of 
fifty-four for the week. This of 
course resulted in excellent com- 
missions for the men and women 
of the sales force. As a customer 
very often has to come in and look, 
then go home and discuss the ma- 
chine with her husband or possibly 
bring him in to look it over before 
closing the sale, a method has been 
devised of having the salesman 
claim the customer for thirty days. 
If during that time the customer 
buys, the salesman who first showed 
her the machine, derives the benefit 
of the sale, regardless of what 
salesman finally closes the sale. 
This has proven a successful way 
of handling the matter. 

The most successful sales are 
made when the customer is induced 
to buy within the first week or ten 
days. The salesman has to strike 
while the iron is hot, so in order to 
give all possible help to the sales- 
man the advertising manager keeps 
a series of follow up letters going 
in regular sequence and about three 
days apart, so that the interest in 
the machine is not allowed to lag. 
A customer who waits more than 
three or four weeks after looking 
has to be interested all over again. 

As to the results of selling cam- 
paigns, what more is necessary 
than to state that a sale of two car 
loads of electric washing machines 
a month is not an unusual record 
for the Bunting Hardware Co. of 
Kansas City. 
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The Silent Door 


INGES make doors possible! And doors 
play too important a part in our lives to 
be cheapened by a careless selection of hinges. 








How Important are Hinges? 
Fu ausp an oneel 

We realize that a squeaking, sagging door] "= ve you tn 

is enough to shatter the nerves of the most} "\, : 
patient. For this reason you will find the name 


“McKinney” stamped on all the hinges we sell. 


(Desier’s Name 


Other hardware products are chosen with 
the same care. You will only find the best onL— 
our shelves. Our front door is easy to find. 
Stop in and let us discuss your hardware needs. 
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You Buy Hardware 
































Hardware Advertisements 
for your Local Papers 


These general hardware advertisements 
will be sent to any McKinney dealer 
free. They are for use in your local 
newspapers and are furnished in electro 
form. Ample space is afforded at the 
bottom of each advertisement for display 
of your name and address. There are 
six advertisements in the series. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


McKinney dealers, using these advertise- 
ments, give their store and products valu- 
able publicity. They also become more 
active in the big nation-wide ntagazine 
campaign which is making everyone real- 
ize more and more the importance of 
hinges—those stamped with the name 
McKinney. Electros upon request. 


WESTERN OFFICE, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 


Also manufacturers of 
McKinney garage and 
farm building door- 
hardware, furniture 
hardware and McKin- 
ney One-Man Trucks. 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 








Products Being 


New Key Duplicating Machine 
The new Osterman key duplicating 
machine is made by Joseph Osterman, 
115 North Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
It will cut exact duplicates of any 
pin tumbler key of white metal or Ger- 
man silver, and is operated by foot or 
electric power. It is said to be capable 
of a speed of 150 keys per hour. The 
cutters used in making this machine 
are of chrome nickel, high speed steel. 
It is said that the machine is simple to 
operate, and that an experienced me- 
chanic is not necessary. The original 
key is placed in the guide plate and the 





Osterman Key Duplicator 


machine run at an approximate speed 
of 800 r.p.m. 


New Revolving Spring Punch 


The Caravel Machine & Tool Works, 
Inc., 309 Broadway, New York, has 
added to its line of punches a new six 
tube revolving spring punch. 

This tool is highly polished, with a 
handle of malleable iron casting, pat- 
terned so as to afford a firm and com- 
fortable grip. The revolving turret is 
machined of cold rolled steel, adjusted 
to give maximum pressure with mini- 
mum effort. The tool is furnished with 
tubes driven or screwed in. A special 
steel is used in the making of this part. 
The anvil, against which the tubes 
strike, is made of pure copper. A spe- 
cial spring steel is used in making the 
springs that control the turret and 
handles. 





Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


The punches are coated with a rust 
proof solution, wrapped in tissue paper 
and packed in cardboard boxes of un- 

















New Caravel Punch 


usual strength containing six tools. 
The weight of one whole dozen packed 
is 51 lb., 6 oz. 


New Garage Door Holder 


A new garage door holder, known as 
model No. 1173, is offered to the trade 
by the Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. ; 

The new holder is much heavier than 
previous types made by the same firm, 
and differs also in appearance, as it is 
of the cushion type. It is designed for 
use for public, factory or private gar- 
ages having unusually heavy doors. The 
heavy springs are protected from the 
weather by a cylinder. The springs 
act as a cushion and relieve any strain 
on the hinges. 

It is operated and applied in the 





New Stanley Door Holder 


usual manner, and is reversible for 
right or left-hand doors. It may be 
applied to square or curved top doors. 








The holders come packed complete, 
one pair to a box, with directions, 
staples and screws. The gross weight 
per pair is 8% lbs. 


Juvenile Vehicles 


A complete line of children’s ve- 
hicles is offered by the A. Mecky Co., 
1705 Alleghany Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
including velocipedes, hand cars, velo- 
cyles, tricycles, bicycles and automo- 
biles. 

The line of children’s automobiles in- 
clude racing models, runabouts, speed 
cars, plain cars and made up in styles 
resembling the real motor car of the 
present-day model. The range and 
combination of colors on the different 
styles appear to be well chosen and 
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Showing Adjustable Feature on Velo- 
King Vehicles 


sure to appeal to the child’s fancy. On 
all Mecky Velo-King autos a patented 
adjustable steering column _ will be 
found. This feature as_ illustrated 
herewith allows adjustment of the 
steering wheel to accomodate the child 
at different stages in his growth. The 
seat of the vehicle may also be ad- 
justed. The adjustment of the steer- 
ing column requires the loosening of 4 
thumb screw under the hood. No tools 
are needed. 

A well illustrated booklet describing 
the complete line of vehicles may be ob- 
tained from the manufacturer. In this 
book will be found a description of 4 
windshield that may be attached. 


Reading matter continued on page 126 
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A TOOTHSOME CATCH! 


When you have baited your hooks with 
the best casement window hardware you 
know of, in the expectation of catching the 
orders for casement window equipment for 
the sun parlors and sleeping porches in your 
vicinity, and you have sat on the bank and 
watchfully waited, and you have had some 
“nibbles” but not any “bites,” except mos- 
quito bites, and you have baited your hooks 
anew with no better results, and finally you 
catch a string of big beautiful customers by 
baiting your hooks with 





Multifold Casement Window Hardware 


Oh Boy! ain’t it a grand and glorious feeling! ! 

Slides and folds sash horizontally. Windows operate smoothly and with 
positive control. Entire window may be thrown open or one or more sash 
as desired. Sash open inside. Screens or storm windows applied outside. 
Windows easily cleaned. 





If you do not know all 
about “AIR-WAY” Case- 
ment Window Hardware, 
write for “The Right Idea 
in Casement Window Hard- 
ware,” illustrated booklet 
UC-2. Sent without obliga- 
tion to any one interested. 
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New Emergency Tank 

The Pandolfo Mfg. Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn., is offering a new emergency 
tank for motorists that will clamp on 
the running board of any car. 

The Pandolfo emergency tank pro- 
vides for a supply of oil, water and gas- 
oline, sufficient of each to carry the 
motorist over until a garage is reached. 
In the center, as the illustration shows, 
is a double compartment, so built for 
the accommodation of tools and lunch- 
eon equipment. Each of the liquid com- 
partments has a plug at the top that 
may be unscrewed for filling, and a 
small faucet at the bottom for getting 
the contents. This eme:gency tank 
would enable an otherwise stranded 
motorist to proceed many miles if the 
stalling was caused by lack of gas, or 
the heat of the car’s engine due to lack 
of water or oil or both. The food com- 
partment is fitted so that ice may be 
put in, in the morning and the food 
will keep fresh all day, just as it would 
in the ice box at home. The ice con- 
tainer is located so that the water in 
the emergency tank is kept cool for 
drinking, if necessary. A Corbin lock 
is fitted to the lunch compartment. 

















Pandolfo Emergency Tank 


On Pan motor cars this tank is car- 
ried as standard equipment, being placed 
at the rear end of the chassis. 


Puncture Proof Interliners 


A new puncture proof interliner for 
use with pneumatic tires is offered by 


the Ray Tire & Rubber Co., 827 Rees 
Street, Chicago. 

The Ray interliner is made in one 
continuous circle, in all sizes to fit cor- 
rectly sizes of pneumatic tires. It is 
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Ray Interliner 


between the casing and the 
inner tube, and may be transferred 
from one shoe to another. The maker 
claims that it will outlast three outer 
shoes. The interliner is made with 
strips of rubberized steel overlapping 
hetween plys of rubber, to which they 
are vulcanized and made a part of the 
lining. 

Many tests have been made by engi- 
neering departments of large universi- 
ties, with the result that the manufac- 
turer claims that the shock absorbing 
qualities and other advantages claimed 
for pneumatic tires is not interfered 
with. 

A booklet describing the interliners 
thoroughly as well as giving informa- 
tion on several tests that have been 
successfully conducted may be obtained 
from the manufacturer upon request by 
the retailer. 


replaced 





New Battery Charging Apparatus 


The F-F Rotary Rectifier is a full 
wave, automatic battery charging ap- 
paratus for use on alternating current 
circuits, made by the France Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. It will charge as many 
as 14 batteries or 42 cells at one time 
from a single 115 volt lead. 

It is estimated that a battery may be 
charged for about from 5 to 10 cents 
cost. The current may be rectified to 
any desired battery capacity, and charg- 
ing value, the current and voltage regu- 
lator being readily adjustable to any 
number of batteries. The automatic 
feature enables the use of the equip- 
ment at night without attention, as it is 
claimed, should the A.C, for any reason 
fail, the batteries will not unload back 
through the rectifier, which automati- 
cally shuts off and open circuits the 
batteries being charged. As the cur- 

















F-F Rotary Rectifier 


rent is resumed the charging continues 
at the same rate as set originally. 

The installation of the outfit is very 
simple, the A.C. is connected through 
the supply wires, and the batteries con- 
nected in series. The snap switch in 
the line current is turned on, which sets 
the rectifier going. Then the switch in 
the charging circuit is turned on. 


Reading matter continued on page 128 
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C SPARK PL 


WORTHY OF THE NAME 


“ON THEIR MERITS” 
HERCULES salesmen are educated to sell HERCULES 


spark plugs strictly on their merits. 






















‘Sell the customer on your line,” is our sales slogan— 
‘taking his order is an incident.”’ 

The HERCULES line offers special models which have 
been designed and are adapted to every type of combus- 
tion motor. The mechanic or the dealer who sincerely 
desires to give to his customer the greatest possible mer- 
chandise value has a need for this line. 











Ask your jobber. 


ECLIPSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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Booz, ALA—The hardware store of 
Lon Williams has been sold to the Booz 
Hardware Co., Inc., which requests cat- 
alogs on automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s ve- 
hicles, churns, crockery and glass, cut- 
lery, dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, furniture department, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lime and ce- 
ment, linoleum, lubricating oils, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 

PHIL CAMPBELL, ALA.— The Reid 
Hardware and Furniture Co. has es- 
tablished itself in business here, carry- 
ing a stock of automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, belting and packing, bi- 
cycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, crockery and glass, cutlery, dog 
collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furni- 
ture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heatiug stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roof- 
ing, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, shelf hardware, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. Catalogs re- 
quested on a general line of hardware. 

Ft. WAYNE, IND.—The Carrysot & 
Daugherty Co., 222 East Columbia 
Street, has changed its name to the 
Carrysot Implemen Co. The firm’s 
business is both wholesale and retail. 


FRANCESVILLE, IND.—The hardware, 
furniture and implement business for- 
merly conducted by Spitler & Surber 
has been changed to Surber’s Hardware. 

Rupp, Iowa.—S. B. French has dis- 
posed of his hardware stock to E. R. 
Bartz, who is now in charge. 


CAWKER City, KAN.—J. H. Voss has 
succeeded to the business of Voss Bros. 


BELDING, MicH.—Arthur McCoy has 
purchased the interest of Don Pilkin- 
ton in the Belding Hardware Company, 
117-119 Bridge Street. 


GREENVILLE, MICH.—The Reliable 
Hardware Co. has been formed by 
Claude L. Winter to conduct both a 
wholesale and retail business. 


WacontA, MINN.—George Kelzer has 
purchased a half interest in the Graff 
& Kelzer hardware store, and the name 
has been changed to Kelzer Bros. 


LocKPorT, N. Y.—F. D. Morris, Ben- 
jamin F. Seitz and W. J. Hoffmasiter 
have formed a corporation known as the 
Morris Hardware Corp., 38 Main Street. 
A complete stock of the following will 
be carried: Automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 
lars, dynamite, electrical household spe- 
cialties, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, Hammocks, 


heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechan- 





Notes of the Retail Hardware ‘Trade 


ics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, silverware, tin 
shop and washing machines. 

ONEONTA, N. Y.—The W. L. Brown 
Hardware Co., Inc., established for 
over 47 years, has gone out of business. 


CASSELTON, N. D.— Walters Bros. 
have bought the stock of the Casselton 
Hardware Co., and will continue the 
business without any change in the firm 
name, 

DURANT, OKLA.—Stedman & Sons 
have disposed of their hardware stock 
to the Blanton Hardware & Supply Co., 
120 North Fourth Avenue. The new 
concern requests catalogs on buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, fishing 
tackle, harness, mechanics’ tools and 
shelf hardware. 


EL RINO, OKLA.—Schooling & Kivett 
have opened a hardware store here. 
Their stock will comprise buggy whips, 
children’s vehicles, cream separators, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing 
tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, silverware, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


SHARON, Pa.—R. R. Down, manager 
of the Fruit Ohl Co., has purchased the 
interest of E. N. Ohl. 

SENECA, S. C.—The Ballenger Hard- 
ware & Furniture Co. stock has been 
sold. The hardware stock has been 
bought by J. L. Burley and the furni- 
ture department by F. O. Mattison. 


EASTLAND, TEX.—The Eastland Hard- 
ware Co. has been incorporated. The 
capital stock is $120,000, and the in- 
corporators are J. Williamson, Joseph 
Burkett and Thomas Harrell. The con- 
cern will deal in the following lines: 
Baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents,, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, wagons and washing 
machines. 


RUTLAND, VT.—The stock of Billings 
& Davis, 37 Center Street, was dam- 
aged by fire. 

NorFOLK, VA.—A. R. Donnelly is now 
manager of the Norfolk Hardware Co. 
Catalogs requested on automobile ac- 
cessories, sporting goods and a general 
line of hardware. 

WEeELcH, W. VA.—The Welch Hard- 
ware Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000 by O. W. 
Swope, John C. Summers, John M. 
Turner, Andrew F. Leckie and W. B. 
Lovett. A retail stock of the following 
will be carried, on which catalogs are 
requested: Baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household  spe- 
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cialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and 
tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
toys, games, wagons, buggies and wash- 
ing machines. 

HARTFORD, Wis.—The Roemer Hard- 
ware & Implement Co. has remodeled 
and enlarged its store. 

NortH Fonp pu Lac, Wis.—The F. 
E. Clough Hardware Co. has com- 
menced business here, handling a line 
of bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, ham- 
mocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop and washing 
machines. Catalogs requested on a 
general line of hardware. 

ARPIN, Wis.—The hardware stock 
of H. F. Roehring has been sold. Fred- 
erick Genrich, the owner, requests 
catalogs on the following items: Base- 
ball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream _ séparators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 


FowLer, MicH.—Whittaker Bros. are 
remodeling a new store building which 
they have purchased and will occupy 
with a stock of automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
gines, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, linoleum, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, 
tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 

WAUKESHA, Wis.—D. A. Williams of 
Williams-Counsell has purchased the 
remaining hardware stock of the Per- 
kins Hardware Co. 
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